R COUPLINGS WINNERS 


SEE THE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 1016. ~ 


TWO MONTHS) 
IN THE. 
SECOND DIVISION. 


This remarkable series of 
revelations of Prison Life ~ 
by a refined and educated 
lady just started. 
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Fine Virginia. Purity 
Guaranteed. The Best 
Cigarette Value in the 
- World. Ak youf to: 
....bacconist .to-day. for 
Park Driv: Cigarettes. 


A 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. ee - 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Beaders 
CA DB U RY S ABSOLUTELY PURE, 


of Pearson's Wi 106.1909. On receiptof P.O. for 
we wil 0 eT ECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 5/8 
C 1] CG 0 A THEREFORE BEST. 


ouraddress one of our Prudential Real Seamless Wover 
jalf-Quinea 7 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
&c, ,handsomély bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-shades of Crimson,Greens, Blu 
and Art Colourings, to suit all requiremcnts, an 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
OBRDINABY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical quality 
we supply in all sizes. They are made 
of mate equal to wool, and being a 
specially of our own, can only 
be obtained direct from our 
looms,-thus saying the pur 
chascr all middle profits. 

"OVER 400,000 3OLD 
DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
‘willingly returned if not 
approved. Thousands of Ke 


Stacie emetorove CADBURY'S 
GIVEN AWAY! NUTRITIOUS, ‘ 
wnoursome, |. CHOCOLATE 
AND PURE. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


REPEAT 
ORDERS RECBIVED 


FROM THE your Brusselette Carpets. o 
ROYAL PALAOB | atizy, andone tote by ne 
STOCKHOLE. - 10 or 12 years ago some from for 10 


you, and they proved very satisfactory.”” 


an ne EIEN ESSE 

REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM (clotted); absolutely pure; uo preservatives used: the most 

efficacious substitute for cod liver oil; invaluable for children and 

invalids, 4lb., 1s, 4d.; 11b., 2s, 4d. ; 2lb., 48. 4d., free. “Supplied constantly to the Countesses Cadogan, l’embrote, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, etc., bv 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe, 8.0. Devonshire. 


DUNLOP 


give better service and longer 


of . 
r ty aseline ” Hale Tonic isan invaluable preventative of such disease, besides being a natural hair 
ertiliser and growth tng tart “ VasELine"’ ive iteelf a powerful germicide ; life cannot live in it. 

x i” .Tenic rubbed into the scalp will kill germs, remove ndruff, scurf, and other 
dition of the ee allows the natural growth of hair, Its use should 


Pain 

i service than any other make. 
: of] o } tk ws re oh 2 -domel post free, to any address in the United Kingdom upon FIRST IN 1888. FOREMOST EVER SINCE. 
i A descripti oF slot, explitn he uses ofall the" Vaseline’ preparations, will be sent post free on application. 


it c The word LINZ” is the Registerei Trade Mark of the 
' CHESEBROUQH MI ACTURING CO., 42 Holborn viaduct, LONDON, E.c. 


Present prices, any standard size :-—Wired cover, 12s. 4d.; beaded cover, 
12s. 7d.; tube with valve, 5s. 11d. B 
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There is Nothing to Throw Away 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “Food of. the 
Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it mcre and more relied upon by thosc 
who study health and diet. 


-FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA: 


is manufactured by Hye Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavor: 


The Medical Press, including ‘The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annuai, 
testifies to its absolute purity. , 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED. 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST OROP. 


Write for oor New Patterns of 

$ Materials. Grand Value 35/., 42/.. 
and 48/- Delivered for deposit tram 
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on Easy 
5G. onaves, Liktrao, SuEveTaLD. 


TIRED MEN. 


Rolory m you ars tired of taking nivetarions prescriptions ————————— ww w_iX_nin «—X—s,_—OsSS ae — os ae ae 
Twill send youn Book which shows how every man, | OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETR BOUGHT; | CHINA,5 Splendid Services, 21/-. Dinner,| INCOME TAX.—tt you wish to avold trou 
young end Sid, i Be eee oe ee man | call or forward by post; full enlue per return, or offer | Tea, Breakfast, Tellet, Trinket, 8 Juga, and ‘Teapot, and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income 1 ‘Tex 
MNMEVOURN ESS, EEBAURTION VARICOCELE, | OOtiand Se Opn Ralneae ee, ae eens: | SPOst, 2 Sate delivery guaranteed. “very Mad | Fayerg.’” 2t wal solve all our gificulien im 

Or nes i : ‘01 «» Opp. ne. Place, London . um atocked. Cat es free.— Vincen . e . q 
STOMACH. MEDICINY or ELECTRICITY, Hur 100 years,). Co., Dept. G, Bursiem. = fourteen wae to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta 8t., 
Greds of cures. Book sent sealed, post free, for Two | — —_—____—_ ——______________ | —___—_ fon 


Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, and . ‘ Wee : BLUSHING CURED. — Doctor's ‘famous 
poate assoc Btgest, Londonr’ WaG:, Over:twamty coe een Namnpioe Freee Wickert July Road, recipe, 1/1. ‘Testimonials.—P. Stevens, 109. Carter BORE MA.—Torturing, disfiguring Eczema re- 


ees | Liverpool, E. Street, C-on-M., Manchester, lieved and cured. Fr mple, 1d, stamp.—Saville 
HEADACHE Cuneo 
one wonld take * The Game of Billiards and How to | Remnant Trade. Experience unnecessary, There’s| PHOTOGRAPHY.—British made Cameras, 


Chemists, York. 
‘ MINUTE fri = ; 
N 10 NU Ss. Play it,” by John Roberta, and play every diagram in | Money in it, Write now for free guide.—Cochrane’s | 5-" Price list free.—General Agency Supply Co. 


One Kaputine cures in ten min the ¢ woul t rid of the monotony of | Warehouse. 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. Chiswick, London. 
most violent Headache or Neuralgia. soeiear parte Souls soon ge Seay , 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the vate of 2¢. per fine of. 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise 

ment must be prepaid. Ail communications should be addressed to. the Advertisement Manager, 

“Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tussday 
morning for the following. week's leeue. 


BILLIARDS.—How to play the game. If any- BE YOUR OWN MASTER and start the 


‘We want to prove this safe and reliable faxing foe, Le renee Book tay. he ma. ‘an en aie ian ~ i T 
ap ‘ee, for 12 from A. FP. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henriet it 

medicine toevery sufferer,and in order to Street, London, W.C. POULTRY KEEPING.,- Those who vould ee ARiCOcarE. hit Me Bae Br from 0 

do ao will send you two free samp‘e doses po like full instructions as to the keeping, breeding, and Pabedan nel nll ihould ns tot Seat ravede: 

of Kaputine by return post. Write to . rearing of pouitry for both pleasure and prafit may a Weaknes 1 
C. H. Kaputine, Kaputine Works, Wakefield. SORE FEET CURED. - Walking made «| find it in “ Pouitry Keeping, ‘and How to Make 4 only rational and ‘Vigour, Var : f 
Kaputine is sold by Chemists and Stores ever7- leasure. Recipe, 6d. P.O.—J. Goud, 2% Montagu | Pay,” by F. E. Wilson, which may be rice 12, | Sent sealed, post, free, two 

where. Packets of 18 doses, 1/-. Samples 1d. treet, Goole, Yorks, gst free, from A. ¥. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta | 559 oes owt ane Lewaene 
——- ‘eet, London, W.C. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTIGRAPHERS,— : ASTR r.— Marris 
A capital handbook for the novice and also for the} ROSB6,-Full instructions for the cultivation Partner Seca, Manes Piseomn eteos 
more advanced student is “ How to Take and Fake | and care of Roses in order to erow them to the best Chan &c., accurately told. Send birth-date, 1/- 
Photographs,” by Clive Holland. It gives youall the | advantage EN. be found in *‘ Roses, and How to} ang nped envelope,—Madame Marion, Roberteon 
information you segs regarding the Durk Room, | Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, e 12, post free, Avenue, re e 
Cameras, Plates and Films, Exposure, Development | from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, ” 
of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &c. It may | London W.C. 


SWIMMING 


By MONTAGUE A. HOLBEIN, 


The Wwell-know: Cha: fi 5. » &e., $$ 
Ul-kn ie nnel Swimmer be ha free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, | ——————______>_ a Please Mention 
With Illustrations, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : HOW to PATENT an INVENTION.”— 
BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and | Bookiree.— Editor,” Patents,” 55Chancery Lane 
Cloth, Price 18., Post Free, fe. 2d. Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varteoccle, and 


; : — | Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- “aa 
The Contents include: STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regained. 


cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting 
Ree ey . interesting | poner hes eg AE sent sealed, post free, two stampe.—P. J. Murray, 7| forth in simple atyle full and accurate direction for 
Ploating—Breast Stroke—Swimming on the Create Vitality ‘and Increase Nerve Stamina.” 4 | Southampton Row, London, W.C. the due observance of modern modes and manners 
_¢ ‘ ‘i eed? ples for men, is “ Etiquette for Men,’’by G. BR. M. Devereux. 
Back—Sea Swimming frset, resative: ‘ont ages frenaion, Scan of It may be bad, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, # 
7" » Pove: and in 5 . » FF, 
—The Overhand Men eSent sealed on receipt of 4 pemmy stamps by pastROLoGx starts, Changes, Fortunate | Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. H 
» roke—' i lea Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dis; "i . 8, Business Succéss, Ma‘ rimony. wo yenrs’ 

: ri erie ater Tee Torker ne © Gordonbalme! Dispenaary future added. Send birth-date, 1. F.U.—Piof. Caald, 

ater—Under Water : 


Butleigh, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. FREE OFPER TO WEAK MEN sufterin, 

eas ~ | —— === -—— | frei lervons and) physical weaknesses, inck of 

CcKSs.— vigour, varicocele, an ‘oublea. ree samp 

Petar petra eererp re eee sipped SMALL GARDENS.—Gardening is 9 fasch | packet and treatise with full particulars, meluding 
dinner interval. You can learr a number of effec- | natin othe, and many useful hints will be foundin | testimonials and medical testimony of com 

tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with | “SmallG nvsnd How to Make the Mostof Them,” | cyres, sent sealed, post free, two stemps. C. orl 

very littie trouble by studyt Pier Divner | by V. P. Biddle. It may be had for 12, post free, write.—Hygienic Stores Ltd. (Dept. Pw, sCharing | 
Sleights and Pocket Tricks,’ by ©. fang Neil, Send | from A. F. sowter, Publish r, 17 Henrietta Street, | Cross Road, London, W.C. Telephone, 13215 Cent 

Va to A. ¥. towter, Iubliher, 17 Henitetta Street, London, W.C. 
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Swimming — Swim- 
; ming like a Dog— 
' Plunging and Diving 
(—Training—lLife 
Saving, ete. 


This handbook may 
be ordered through 
your Bookseller, or 
w will be forwarded 
post free for 1/2 by 


A. F, SOWTER, 
17 &sxrictta Street, Lendon, W.C. 


Enns MOUSTACHE. — Mr. Howard-Tracy, Hair 

CG ee ~ ‘|, £8 PER WEEK AND UPWARDS Eorncd | Specialist, 65 Grosvenor Road, Landon, 8.W. a | 
POST-CARDS fro hot: 12 for 2/-.— by Advertisement Writers. Many opporturities for | a reliable and uine Moust.che Grower. Write for | 
Francis & Co., 298 Ludgate Hil E, “~ | ambitious men and women. Prospectus ard full | his essay, “The Mustache and its Successful | 
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particulars pst free.—(Dept. 6). Page-Davis Adver- | Cultivation.” 
os — an —— ——_—_—__—_——- , tising Seioc, 15 Oxford Street, London, W. 

THE MOST marvellous production of the LETTBR-WRITING.—Those who want in-#f 
Cycle World .sthe MERLIN BICYCLE. Its quality TYPE WRITING. — Novelists. story-writera, | struction in letter-writing, from. applications for all 
is tip-top, ite price an eye opener. O. er 3,000 agents | clergyroen and others who require their manuscripts | situation to ‘ove letters, or on business or 


a rivate | id 
sell it trom £4 4s. upwards. Ark to see it and for | typewritten, shou'd send a post-card for terms to matters, should obtain '‘ How ‘Bball I Word It? "by . 
articulars FORTNIGHT’S FREE HOLIDAY | Miss Moria, 14 Bridge Road, ammersmith,London,| G. RB. M, Devereux. Send 1/2 to A. P. 5 = 
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“oTO INTERESTC- 


No. 986. 


TRANSMISSION aT 
Boox Barzs. 


BARGAINING FOR HIS LIFE, 

A sHort time ago a travelling menagerie was stationed 
{n one of the provinces, where a good number of boys were 
loafing. 

One of them, a thin and ragged urchin, thought he 
would like a tig at the show, got down on his hands and 
knees, pushed his head under the canvas, and was evidently ; 
enjoying himself, when the manager came along, pulling 

| 
| 
1 
| 
1 


hiin out and saying : 

‘Do you know what we do with boya like you? We 
make meat of them for the lions, Here, Peter, throw 
him into the lion’s cage!” 

The boy, looking up at him, said, ‘“‘ Look here, gov’ner. 
I tell yer what—let me see the show for nothing, and I'll 
have all the fattest boys in the place a-crawling under tho 
canvas to-morrow night !”’ 

Sr a Ol ed 


NOT USED TO IT. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSLY the sitter sat upon the seat. 

‘* Just a leetle bit more this way,’”’ said the photo- 
grapher ingly. ‘“‘So!"—and gave the unlucky | 
sitter a nasty jab on the check with his elbow. 

“‘Ah!” he cried, as the sitter ed to blink in an 
unguarded moment. - “Now you've lost the , 
Throw back your head slightly—so! That’s better! If 
you could manage to look a trifle more agreeable—think | 
vour yo lady’s present. Ha, ha! So! That’s it! | 
Beautiful—bee-ootiful ! ”’ 

“Well, have ‘I now got the pleasant expression you 
desire ?'’ murmured the sitter, cureful not to relax a 
muscle. 

“ Thank yee !” said the artist-photographer. ‘‘ That 
will do nicely!” 

“Then hurry up!” growled the sitter. “It hurts my 


face!" 


oe 
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To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 
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CRISS-CROSS. 

Why so troubled a face, dear, 

And why such a deep, deep sigh? 
Has all the world gone criss-cross, 

Is everything wrong aod wry ? 
That's the terrible grievenze— 

A serious matter, quite ; 
But I fear that frowns anid sighings 

Won't make the world go right. 


*Tis hard to be disarpoin'ed 
Without a little regret; 

But half our troubles in life, dear, 
Would pass if they were not met. 

And Life is cftentimes criss-cross, 
And many a thing goes wrys 

But skies are not always clouded, 
The longest day goes by ! 


For the world goes on as it used to, 
And wrong is folloxed by right; 
So as ours is as we make it, 
"T were wisest"to make it bright. 
Then not so troubled a facz, dear, 
A smile instead of a sigh, 
If Life to-day is criss-cross, 
"Twill be better by and by! 


CLIFTON BINGHAM, 


—_—— ste 


Mase: “ But you don’t seem to grasp my meaning. 
I'll try to make myself a little more plain.” 

Marion: “ Don’t do anything rash, dear. 
foolish to interfere with the work of Nature.” 


HORSELESS LONDON. 


It was recently suggested that, for one day, no horse should be allowed in the streets of London, only vehicular traffic being used. Our artist offers a few 
: suggestions as to what may happen if this suggestion is. carried out. 
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In this number you will find 
inserted a Fresh Air Fund Collecting 
Form. Please do not waste it. The 
little children of the slums are rely- 
ing on your kindly efforts for their 
day’s outing during the summer. 


ENTERED AT 
Statiosess’ Hatt, 


One PENNY. 


IN SPRING-CLEANING TIME. 
“Ygs, we are going to remove to escape spring- 
cleaning,” said one man to another at the office one 


morning. 

Cand eo are we. If I must confess it myself, I am 
afraid it will take the new tenants two weeks to get rid 
of the rubbish we are leaving behind.” 

“It is just the same with us. Our house will need a 
mop and soap from cellar to roof. By the way, where 
are you going ?” 

‘15 Grub Street.” = 

‘What? Why, that is where we are leaving 1"! 

‘“ Well, I declare! Where are you going ?”. 

“11 Dubb Street.” 

“Why, that’s where we are leaving.” 

“ Phew { ” 

So] OL 
ON THE WRONG TARGET. 

Ir happened while the “A” and “B’” Companies 

of an East London Territorial regiment were class- 


firing. 

One of the marksmen of the latter managed with his 
first three Bhots to find the bull, but unfortunately on 
“ A’e” t, which was far away to the right. For this 
he was duly censured, and he took great care over his 
remaining four shots, with which he scored bulls on his 
proper target. 

“You apoilt a good score then by carelessness in firing 
your first three shots at “‘ A’s”’ target,’ complained tho 
sergeant. 

“T fired at the proper target right enough,” replied the 
marksman. 

“It’s a funny thing you should score four good bulls 
afterwards, then,” remarked the officer. 

“Oh, I aimed at the wrong ’un then,” was the 
triumphant rejoinder. 


HORSE CAB-DRIVER IN CHARGE 
OF MOTOR FOR FIRST TIME. | 
FORCE OF HABIT, PULLS UP 
AT DRINKING TROUGH. 


THe POLICE WILL BE ABLE TO REGULATE 
THE TRAFFIC SO MUCH EASIER! 
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WE MAY EXPECT TO SEE HORSES 
TAKING WINDOWS TO VIEW THE FUN. 


WE PRESUME MOUNTED 
POLICE WiLL NOT 


BE EXEMPT AND (/ , = 
$0 WILL HAVE TO Sh 
PARADE AS ABOVE. 


The F.A.F. collecting forms in th's issue are only lent to you. Pleasa return them as soon as you can after 
you have cot all your friends to aubscrite. 


FINALLY, WILL 
CATS MEAT 
BE BARRED? 


Way NOT RUN EXCURSIONS TO THE SEA-SIDE ON 
THAT DAY AND SO GIVE THE HORSES A DAYS 
HOLIDAY ? 


a 
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The 


World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


She Never Asked Him Again. 

A urrLz quarterly magazine, Book Auction Records, 

is one of the most reliable and i ing efforts 
in journalism that we have, but Mr. tells 
a story about Swinburne in the last issue which I can 
hardly believe to be altogether accurate. The story is 
this :-— 
A certain distinguished lady had asked the poet to her 
house one evening to read his poems to her. He did 80, 
and having mede himself quite comfortable on a couch, 
he read and read and read. 

Presently his hostess became fidgety, but still he read 
on tilldawn. The lady was kept up all night. 

“She never again asked. me to ready my poems, to 


her,” said Swinburne in n. 

I cannot think that Mr. Karslake had any al 
know of this incident. He must have it told 
without endeavouring to verify the truth of it. 

Because it is a story quite to anyone who knew 
Swinburne intimately. Swinbume was first of all a 
recluse, and he not do so cheap a thing. And 


secondly, he was one of nature's truest gentlemen—he 
would play no such trick upon a woman. oo 
It is as well, perhaps, to stop these stupid stories before 


they go further. 
A Tall Story. 

Onz of the people who run the London Daity ExPress 
and the SrawpDanp is an able and athletic young man who 
stands somewhere between six and seven foot. 

Quite recently a visitor from the north was given an 
sppointment at Shoe Lane and called to sce the newspaper 

= 


man. 
The visitor was’ asked to sit down, the conversation 
lasted some time, and became very friendly and familiar. 
Then the visitor rose to go and his host rose also— 
and seemed to rise and rise and rise. Thenorth countryman 
“letting his glance travel upwards, as though inspecting 
“& new jes of sky-scrsper, and with an expression of 
awed admiration, ejaculated, “Great Scott, Mr. J—, 
your varonte must have trained you on a trellis.” 


Grossmith Jokes. 

A suort time ago Mr. George Grossmith, of Savoy 
opera fame, announced his intention of retiring from 
public life. He will be sixty-two this year. 

So it will be a useful thing for other editors who are in 
the habit of*cribbing from this page without acknow- 
ledgment, if I ‘tell now a few stories about him which 
they can keep handy and retell when his birthday comes. 

of his best ‘after-dinner stories is about “ Bay” 
Middleton, the jockey, who during a steeplechase 
suddenly stopped riding when within a few strides of 
the venga which he nevertheless managed to 
t. 

Afterwards Sir Claude de Crespighy said to him: ‘‘You 
drew that a bit fine?” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Bay; “why, it must have 
been a good three-quarter length.” 

“ Where did you finish ?” asked Sir Claude. 

“Why, there, of course,” he said, pointing to where 
he had stopped riding. 

“ But,” a Sir ae “that isn’t the winning- 

t; it’s a te p re 
me Sorry !” ait Bay: Tithostt turning a hair ; 


A Bad Hole to Get Into. 


AnoTHER Grossmith story is this :— - 

A GENTLEMAN was going round a strange golf course 
with a local caddie, and after playing part of the way 
he pointed to a rather high wall, and inquired : “ Is there 
hole over there ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the caddie solemnly ; ‘ there's the 
semetery over there. Don’t put yourself into a hole there 
if you can help it.” 


A Railway Story. 
Anp still another :— 
A Lapy and gentleman who had got into the train at 
Doncaster for London, found that they had omitted to 
urchase their tickets, and at the last moment a personal 
iend who was standing on the platform said he would 
go for them. He returned with the tickets just as the 
train was in motion. When the train arrived at the 
terminus the lady pulled the tickets out of her glove, and 
handed them to the inspector. 
“Are you aware of the fact,” asked the inspector, 
“that these are dog tickets?” 
“ Dog tickets ?”’ replicd the two passengers. 
“Yes,” said the collector; “ DOr for yourselves.” 
The couple glanced at the tickets with surprise, and 
asked what was the best thing to be done in the circum- 


‘stances. The sapowce replied :— 
you'll have to pay the difference between a 


“ 80 it is.” 


“ Well 
flog ticket and a passenger ticket.” 


One Use for an thor. 
‘Just one more Grossmith story, and this he says was 
told him by an American friend :— 
When Josephine Dodge Daskam, a well-known author, 
and now Mz. Bacon, met a college class-mate a short 


~ PEARSON'S- WEEKLY, 
tulated her on the fame 


bey the hgala ony “die 
e had acquired, and said : “‘ I had startling of how 
well your name is known after we'd been Arige college 
only five years. I was then on a trip abroad and was 
doing a little sketching in the picturesque parts of England. 

“Beveral other artists were grou near me one 
morning, all attempting to sketch a delightful bit of 
l@adacape, when a gust of wind blew my sketching sun- 
shade over. 

“ A gallant young artist tried to pick it up for me. 
The wind a fy over a little farther. Then he moka! 
over my stool in his gallant efforts, nearly upset my easel, 
and hel & véey chansy tase of 1h and. all the wale he 


kept muttering under his breath: ‘Josephine Dodge 
Daskam, Josephine Dodge Daskam.’ 
“* Do you know her ?’ I asked finally. 


““* Who?’ he asked, surprised. 

“‘* Why, Josephine Dodge Daskam. She was a college 
class-mate of mine.’ : 

“The young man turned a fine red, and said 
sheepishly : ‘ No, I don’t know her from Adam, but I’ve 
read a lot of her stories, and I always say her name when 
I want to swear, and can’t. Her name is the nearest like 
cussing without being cussing, of anything I know of.’ ” 


He Knew What He was Doing. 

Tat very shrewd Scotsman, Andrew Carnegie, has 
spent a good deal of his time studying human nature 
and telling stories of his experiences in search of it. 

Here is a case in point. He once discovered a collie 
dog owrfed by a farmer near Skibo Castle which he 
expressed 8 desire to purchase. . 

Wad ye be taking him to America?” inquired the 
old Scot. 

‘* May be,” said Carnegic. 

“Then ye canna have him.” 

“ Well, if I kept him here would you sell him ?” 

“T would.” 

“ Why can’t I take him to America ?”” 

“Weil, Mr. Carnegie, it is like this. If ye kept the 
dog here and he felt like wanting to come home again 
he’d come, but if you took him to America it wo be 
hard to ask the poor beastie to. swim the Atlantic. He 
couldna do it.” 


Charles. Hawtrey's Twang. 

“ Once on a time,” it is Charles Hawtrey who tells this 
tale, “I tried to sink my identity in myself. I was mot 
allowed to. This is how it happened : 

“* De Wolf Hopper Was putting on in London a burlesque 
of a play in which Mrs. Langtry and myself had been 
acting. Someone was to burlesque me, of course. He 
had merely a few lines to nas so happened that on 
the night it was produced I was not acting ; so I strolled 
round to oe theatre and suggested to him that I 
should take the part myself. The idea of parodying 
oneself seemed to me rather original. 

“ He consented, and on I went just in dress clothes, as 
the character called for. It was a great success, all 
except the identification. I lost that; but not enoueh. 
the London Tres came out the next morning with the 
following : 

“©The resemblance to Mr. Hawtrey was certainly 
remarkable, and would have been more so had it not been 
for the pronounced American accent.’ 

‘That was the first and last time I have ever been 
accused of a twang.” 


How Ibrahim Pasha Detected a Thief. 

Some of the stories in the ‘‘ Folk Lore of the Hol 
Land,” by J. E. Hanauer, edited by Marmaduke Pickthal 
and published by Duckworth, seem to be-at least founded’ 
on fact ; and, indeed, when we come down to quite recent 
times we find undoubtedly genuine stories that might 
have been told of the days of the Caliphs. 

Here is one of Ibrahim Pasha. 

A goldsmith of Jaffa complained that his house had 
been robbed, and remarked that the Egyptian occupation 
had not brought security. 

The Pasha promised redress: 

The next day he came to the man’s shop, and in the 
presence of a great crowd ordered the executioner to give 
the door a hundred lashes. 

Then he stooped as if to listen. ‘The door’ talks 
nonsense !”’ he cried ; “ another hundred !’” 

He stooped again. . 

“The same tale; the door persista that the thief is 
somewhere in this crowd of honest people, and that he 
has some of the dust and cobwebs from the shop on his 
tarbrush.” 

He had his eye on the crowd, and saw a man hastily 
raise his hand to brush his fez. ; « 

The man was arrested, and confessed his guilt. 
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Look out for “ The Mandarin's Pearl,” John ThorndyKe’s lateat and greatest exploit, in 


.» Weak -anpina 
=: J$umE 10, 1909. 


- A.-Fish. Story. 

Mr. Ctirrorp CorpLey has recently been telling y 

unziber of fish raion Hero od heed of the best. 
sweet young was in abit of feeding the trou 
with crum After the distribution of mune toads ha 
ap into the stream, and, alas ! she could not swim. 
struggled and cried for help. But the fish were so 

intelligent, so grateful, and so numerous (as also so plump 
and massive with many erumbs), that they closed imme- 
diately together, fo @ phalanx and solid foundation 
under the girl, They. bore her to the bank, con- 
ducted her to her parents, gave three hearty cheers, and 
returned to their native element. — . 

N.B.—The bank was not very steep ;.as for the story— 


A Bid ‘for the Truth. 

A DISTINGUISHED traveller and war correspondent on a 
lecture tour in Scotland spoke one night at a little village 
four miles from a railway station. 

The chairman of tho vcocasion, after introducing the 
lecturer as ‘“‘the mon wha’s come here tae broaden 
oor intellects,” said that he felt that a wee bit praycr 
would not be out of place: . 

‘“‘ And, O Lord,” he went on, “ pit it intae the heart 
o’ this mon tae the truth, the hale truth, and 
npetne but the truth, and gie us grace tae understan 


Then, with a glance at the leeturer, the chairman 
whispered, ‘“‘ You don’t mind, do you, but I’vo been a 
traveller meself !”’ 


“Uncle Joe” and Early Christians. 

In the magazines and literary reviews of this country 
and America a discussion every now and again arises 13 
to the relative intellect of the book-readers on each silo 
of the Atlantic. 5 F -_ 

The PHiLapELPHIA SatTurDAyY Evenina Post, which 


sometimes pokes a deal of fun at our ignorance, tells a 
new story against its own people. [ will try to explain 
it in brackets : se 


_ Two women went inte a book-shop, in Washington, and 
one of them said to the clerk: “I want Cardinal Gibbons’ 
‘Book on-Rome.’” (Cardinal Gibbons is the Catholic 
Primate of America.) —_. ° 

ae ”’ the clerk replied, “it wasn’t Cardinal 
Gibbons who wrote the great book on Rome, but Edward 
Gibbon.” (This Gibbon was the classical author of 
“The Declirie and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’) 

‘I knew it,” sniffed the other woman “ it isn’t that 

prey old thing we want at all. It is Speaker Cannon’s 

k on early Christianity.” (Mr. Cannon is the Speaker 
of the American House of Representatives—the United 
States Parliament—and is familiarly known as “Uncle 
Joe.” The idea of “ Uncle Joe” writing anything of this 
kind is too big a joke to explain, but my American readers 
will understand it.) 

as er Cannon's?” gasped the clerk: 

“Yes ; have you got it?” 

The clerk went to the rear of the shop and held his head 
for a few minutes. Then he returned and said: 
“Possibly, it is Canon Farrar’s ‘Karly Days cf 
Christianity ’ that you are looking for?” 

“That's it!’’ exclaimed the fair inquirer. “I knew 
it had something about cannons in it.” 

I fear this reads like being a poor story, but—well, it 
isn’t: ; : 

“My Cook—by Royal Appointment.” 

Hers is a quaint story from Persia, which appears 
in the “ Side Tracks and Bridle-Paths” of Mr. Lionel 
James. While in Teheran, Mr. James missed from lis 
saddle the brass-plate inscribed with the maker's nanie, 
Sowter, of the well-known firm of saddlers in the Hay- 
market, and was wroth at his loss, since the name went 
for much in the judgment of the East. _ . 

“‘Qne day I was sitting in my favourite tca-shop 
with my friend Hassan Ali, discussing, as usual, England's 
perfidy in abandoning North Persia to Russian machina- 
tions, when a most dignified Persian entered the auberze. 
He was preceded by a behalf boy carrying his 
dust-coat. The Persian bowed to me with great civility, 
and a into an.inner apartment. As both man 
and boy bore burnished gilt crests upon their tall 
astrachan hats, I took them to be public functionarics of 
no small importance. 

‘“““Who was that, Hassan Ali?’ I asked. ‘I do not 
remember having seen him before, yet evidently he 


recognised me. 

“*That,’ said my friend, with his small beady cys 
twinkling, ‘is your cook—yes!’ 

““*My cook!’ I answered, in astonishment. 
him to be at least a Governor's chief of staff.’ 
high bis he is your chief of staff, which to him sccm: 4 

igher Kee 1’ 

** And nin, Al smiled his inimitable smile. 

“But what, in the name of a good conscience, {s the 
impertinence that he wears upon his hat?’ ; 
- ¢* That must be your crest. It is a badge of your! 

“©On my honour, Hassan Ali, you must not make 
fun of me. I have given the man no crest, and I have 
never set eyes on him before!’ — 

“*T have seen the badge!’ Hassan Ali continu~(. 
‘It is undoubtedly your own. It has the motto—Sowtcr 
—which is doubtless the old heraldic contraction f0r 
the word “ souteneur’—and also it has the sub-titlc, 
“‘ By Royal Appointment,” yes!’” 


‘J took 
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This ie by no 
been i tikes. 
unique, because for the first : 
seclusion and privacy of her Continental home, to relate, 


worth 
how she was 
arrested, in 
her IUsttle 
cottage at 
Caterham, for 
disposing of 
three old 
books belong- 
ing to a cir- 
culating 
library to 
which Miss 
Butterworth 
saida large 
aubscription. Two detectives conveyed her from Caterham 


to the pot Courts, where she ws gia to 
Holloway for a week. She spent twe nights at louty, 
and tcas A bailed out by her brother. 


PART II. (continued). 
The Police Courts. 

TuE Monday following my release I again ap ared at 
the Lambeth Police Court, with my solicitor this time. 
The first person who spoke to me was my old friend 
Deteotive-Sergeant D——. He had thrown off some of 
his Lord Chesterfield demeanour by now, and roe to me 
in a curt, peremptory way. Whether because I had slept 
within prison walls, whether because we were no longer 
in my pete pee on his ome pease ground, in a way 
of speaking, I cannot say. e ordered me to sign a paper 
which was lying on a desk in front of him, and which set 
forth that I acknowledged having stolen three books, 
the property of Messrs. Brown, of Oxford Street. 

“But I did not steal them,” I pleaded. “I thought 
they were legally mine.” 

“Well, well, we shall see about that !’’ he said shortly, 
as he placed the penholder in my hand and pointed to the 
place which awaited my signature. 

I do not intend going into the details concerning the 
case. It would not interest the reader. I stood in the 
dock quite silent for some seven minutes, while my solicitor 
pleaded his best, assuring the magistrate that I had sinned 
from ignorance, and begging that I might be bound over. 


The Magistrate's Ruling. 

The magistrate, however, refused, saying that if he 
overlooked my offence, people would rightly say that there 
existed one law for the rich and another for the poor. 
So he sentenced me to two months in the second division, 
and I was out of the dock by the policeman who 
had been standing at my side. He handed me over to the 
wardreas, who awaited me at the foot of the stairs. 

As I throu the hall, Detective-Sergeant 
D—— still stood with his back to the desk at which I had 
written my name. It seemed to me he smiled ashe looked 
at me. Was he pleased that I had been sentenced ? 

My wardress had evidently no reason for rejoicing. 

“T'm so sorry you have been sentenced,” she whis- 
pered, as I followed her upstairs. “ And so surprised. 
Everybody said you would get off.” 

It consoled me to hear this. So others did not think 
me so desperate a criminal as the magistrate had done. 
I entered my cell, seated ee on the small hard bench, 
and with a feeling of dumb despair resigned myself to fate. 

The wardress remained at the door and asked if there 
was anything she could do for me. 

“ Might I write letters 2?” I inquired, and was told that 
I might write as many as I could manage before the prison- 
van arrived, provided I paid for the postage, and de- 
livered the letters open, as they would have to be read by 
the gaoler. So she fetched pen, ink, and paper, and I 
seated myself on the floor, making the bench my table. 


Bought Some Cherries and Grapes. 

A little later she returned, wishing to know whether I 
could eat anything. I romembered how terribly I suffered 
from hunger sag first night at Holloway, and rightly 
conjecturing that physical pain would but increase mental 
tenuble, 1 fats over eighteenpence, asking her to get 
me anything she liked. She returned with a supe bovril 
an] a big piece of bread, but instead of pocketing the 
change, as I begged her to do, she insisted on getting. me 
some cherries and grapes. 

The gaoler came up, looked at me through the small 
pane, nodded, smiled, and told me to hurry with those 
tetters, 

The prison van arrived at three. They put me into 
the same cell next to the entrance as on the first occasion. 
The ame friendly policeman seated himself outside my 
door and talked to me. 

“ Didn't think to see you here again, and such a long 
Sentence as you've got,” he added sympathetically. 
‘ We all thought you would get off.” 

“So did most people. The magistrate, however, 
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means the first time that details of the routine of prison life for women have 
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time an educated and refined lady has consented, from the 
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thought differently,” I answered with a sigh. “So for 
sixty days I must wear the broad arrow.” 

“Come! Not quite so long as that, let us hope. You 
can work off one-sixth of your sentence by good 
behaviour.” 

I brightened perceptibly. ‘‘ Are you sure ?" I queried 
eagerly. ‘‘ That would make it only fifty days.” 

: t’s it. You get out in seven weeks or so if you 
don’t break any rules.” 

“ Fifty days—fifty days!” As the van jogged through 
the streets it seemed to repeat “ Fifty days !” in rhythmic 
cadence, and to myself I murmured, “‘ Fifty days, fifty 
days! ‘Time and hour run through the roughest day!" ”’ 

“ What will become of my things at the police-court ?” 
I queried, after a brief silence. The detectives had taken 
from my house my photo and some private papers, which 
they hoped would further incriminate me, but which 
afterwards proved of no import. 

“ Prisoner's property is sent on to Scotland Yard and 
returned to him on the day of his release. In your case, 
you get everything back except the three books, which 
will be returned to Messrs. Brown in Oxford Street.” 

I looked at the man wonderingly. He seemed to know 
more about my case than I did myself. ‘‘ You were in 
court just now. Well, and do you think me guilty ?” 
I asked tentatively. 

He scratched his chin reflectively, and pondered deeply 
before he answered : 

“Well, well. It’s a bit difficult to say. In a way of 
speaking I suppose you are. You didn’t ought to have 
sold them books, you know, without making sure that you 
had a right to do so. All the same, two months for threo 
old books is a bit stiff. Still, you’re only in the second 
division,” he concluded, determined to take as cheerful 
a view of the case as possible. 

Just then the shrill voice of a newspaper boy reached 
my ears. Was my name already in those papers, I asked 
myself with a thrill of intolerable anguish ? 


PART Ill. 
Holloway Prison. First Stage. 


At 5.10 we arrived at Holloway. Oh, that second 
arrival. The horror, the misery, the shame of it! Com- 
pared to which, the first arrival at the prison hospital 
a week previously seemed more like a pleasant visit. 

I descended sick at heart; some ten or twelve women 
followed me. The van had then bcen full of female 
prisoners ; that is why we did not stop at Pentonville as 
on our first journey. While we stood on the pavement 
waiting for the next order, the driver turned and stared at 
me with keen interest, then grinned delightedly. It 
amused him doubtlessly to sce a well-dressed woman in 
such a predicament. 

At last .the ae doors opened. A wardress stood 
awaiting us on the threshold. To her a policeman handed 
about a dozen blue sheets, the prisoners’ charge sheets, 
I imagine. He received a paper in return, touched his 
helmet and withdrew. The door banged behind him. 
As the sound re-echoed in my cars it seemed to say with 
Dante : 

“« Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.” 

I rightly applied those words to myself, for, although 
I was to re-cross that same threshold in seven short weeks 
a free woman once more, life could nevor be the same. 
To my grave I must carry the indelible mark of prison 
taint. I might go to forcign lands, live among people 
who did not know, would never know ; but I must ever 
remember the shame, the ignominy, the bitter disgrace 
of those fifty-one days. I followed the others, dully 
wondering what those fclt like who entered on a ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years’ sentence. 

Not the Dregs of Womanhood. 

A busy but silent scene mct my eyes. Other vans had 
apparently deposited some thirty or forty women from 
all parts of London, for as many stood in a row, clad still 
in their outdoor garments. ‘ardresses flitted here and 
there, giving curt, abrupt orders, which the convicts 
eel in silence and obeyed without a murmur. 

I looked at these women with some surprise, a surprise 
that lasted during the whole term of my imprisonment. 
I expected to find at Holloway the dregs of womanhood ; 
types of the vilest, most degraded kind, faces bloated and 
by vice and drink. Well, when I looked round 
at that moment, and afterwards each day at exercise and 
chapel, I greatly wondered. In most cases I saw respec- 
fableIooking women of the lower working-classes. Women 
who did their daily work, silently, willingly, obeying the 
wardress’ slightest command with ee unquestioning 
diffidence. Women who had some kind word of comfort 
and sympathy for a sobbing newcomer. 

How many a time have I passed through the wards 
looking more dejected and despondent than my wont, 
when a kindly whisper reached my ear, ‘‘ Come, cheer up, 
it ain’t for long!” and a brown-clad figure would flit past 
me. No doubt one saw some villainous, degraded faces 
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suddenly thrust amongst surroundings so entirely unfamiliar t 
her. The litle indignities and restrictions of poms life, which to a less sensitive and refined 
nature would pass unnoticed and unre 

brfore. For obvious reasons the names of 


are here revealed as has never been done 
persons mentioned are not their real names. 


wo Months intre Second Division 


By MARGARET A. BUTTERWORTH. 


in the crowd. But they, were in the minority, as one te 
thirty perhaps. 

We stood in a long file at an open door, and entered 
in twos and threes a big bare room, containing cup 
all round, a desk at which two wardresses sat writing ; 
another table, where stood a convict, busy making bundlee 
of the prisoners’ clothes and ticketing them; lastly a 
weighing machine. 

When I entered, two women stood in the middle, clad 
in the prison chemise only, a coarse, badly-mado garment, 
with two red stripes running down each side, and a few 
broad arrows marked on it. I received the order to take 
off my clothes, and a chemise was handed to me. 

Meanwhile a wardress stood by to see that the undressing 
proceeded with all decency, and once when a woman 
uncovered herself more than necessary, she was told to be 
more careful. The convict took my clothes, named cach 
article to a wardress, who sat writing an inventory of the 
prisoners’ property, then made a bundle of them, and 
ticketed it with my number, which I found out afterwards 
to be 18,666. 

In my chemise I had to go to the table. The wardress 
undid my hair and searched it; she then passed her hands 
Han own my sides. Took from me purse, — 
jewe , watch, combs, gloves, hat pins, &c., m 
a parcel of them, ticketed the parcel, and requested me 
to sign bs Prog page 

After that the usual questions were put to me, the 
never varied: name, age, religion, occupation (if any), 
whether married or single, my offence, the police-court 
at which I had been sentenced, and the length of my 
sentence. Then the second wardress wrote down a des- 
cription of my personal appearance, and weighed me, after 
which she ordered me to follow the other women into an 
adjoining room. Here, on a big table and on shelves 
running round a wall, lay piles of clothing. 

In the Dress Department. 
‘a When did you last have a bath ?”’ inquired a wardress 
of me. 

“T havea bath every day. I had one this morning.” 

“Then you don’t need one now. Let's look at your 
head. Yes, you're all right. Pass on, and tell them 
to give you a green dreas. You're in the second division.” 

A nice little convict of eighteen or so signed to me 
and began handing me under-garments. 

“You wear knickers, of course,” and I received a pair 
similar to the chemise. Then came a grecn flannel 
petticoat and a sort of sleeveless bodice of the same 
material, both striped with red and marked with the arrow 
of infamy. 

“ Better take them ; you'll find your cell cold, especially 
as you're not likely to be put to housework. You're 
a lady, ain’t you? Yes, your sort ain't never good for 
much ‘cept sewing. You take my tip and to be 

ut in the work-room; you won't find time so long. 
‘ou wear stays usually, of course ; don’t have nothing to 
say to prison stays, they're no go. And here's your dress. 
See if it ain’t too short. How long have you got? Two 
months. Lor’, that ain’t nothing! Come, cheer up, 
they'll soon pass.”” 
Clumsy, Hobnailed Boots. 

The skirt consisted of a greenish, greyish skirt and a 
shapeless bodice, or rather a loose jacket. The red 
stripes and the broad arrow were not missing, but of the 
latter I could count but two, and both nearly washed out. 
I breathed a prayer of thanksgiving for even so negative 
a mercy ; it seemed to diminish the burning shame. 

Next I received a chequered blue and white apron, 
then a tiny white starched cap, to place on my head and 
fasten under the chin, finally a pair of thick, scratchy, 
hand-knitted stockings. All these garments were coarse, 
shapeless, uncomfortable, and much worn, but, thank 
Heaven, they were clean, and smelt of honest soap and 


water. 

We then filed with stockinged feet into another part of 
the building, and here, in front of several shelves, covered 
with clumsy, hobnailed shoes made of rough, untanned 
leather, we were told to choose those that fitted us. The 
shocs thoroughly disgusted me. They could not be 
washed, and with a feeling of repulsion I thought of the 
feet that had been in them previously. But I had no heart 
to choose, so took the first I touched and slip them 
on. They were.about three sizes too big, and I shuffled 
helplessly along with them. 

Isolated in a Cell. 

A few days later one of the head matrons complained 
to the chief officer of Ward A 2 that No. 5 dragged her 
fect, and I was immediately taken back to the boot 
shelves and made to choose a No. 3 size. Tuck favoured 
me this time. I hit on a pair which had come perfectly 
new from Pentonville a few days previously, where they 
are made by tho male convicts in the prison boot. 
makers’ workshop, and as No. 3’s are not usually 
required, thoy had passed unnoticed hy the newly- 
arrived prisoners, who naturally always try to grab the best, 


nine pennies, if handed to the F.A.F., make one happy boy or girl. 
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After getting our shoes, we were locked up separately 
in small cells, in which we had barely room to sit. Ten 
minutes later my cell was opened an inch, and a tin 
mug shoved in laceninad it. In reality there were two 
tin mugs—a small shallow one on the top, which held 
a small loaf of coarse brown and a deep one 
containing a tiny piece of tinned meat, all fat and gristle. 
I pushed both things away with loathing, thankfub for 
the bovril I had drunk at the police-court, and wondering 
how I should live through seven weeks’ starvation ; for 
cat out of those horrible tin mugs with my fingers, I 
would not and could not. ; 

After what seemed to me heurs, they let me out and 
placed me in arow with twenty other women. _A wardress 
then handed to each one two sheets, a pillow case, a 
towel, and a small cloth, which I learnt afterwards was 
to serve as a table cloth. The distribution over, we went 
upstairs and entered our tive wards. 

The four wards, A, B, C, and D, ran out in a circular 
shape from a big circular hall. Each ward consisted of 
four corridors one above the other, running right round 
the building, and leaving an open centre from which you 
could see from roof to basement. A wire netting covered 
each centre, probably to prevent accidents or suicides. 
There must have been from twenty to twenty-five cells 

sin cach corridor, so eighty to each ward, in 320 ata 
rough guess. Each corridor had its own sink and lavatory 
in a small open space, where brooms and pails were also 


kept. iron staircases led from one corridor to 
another. — 

I found myself placed in Ward 2, on a level with the 
circular hall A tall, good-looking wardress 


_ Hen and gor to or 5. Shes hg me mbes 
my were, taught me how to arrange them, spoke 
to me very kindly, and finally having advised me to make 
my bed and get into it, went out and locked me in. 
The Red Portfolio. : 

I looked round. The‘cell was of the same size as the 
one in the remand hospital. But still more scantily 
furnished. The iron bedstead stood fixed into the 
floor. The coarse straw mattress and pillow-case rolled 
up ; on them lay blanket and brown counterpane rolled up 
in a most mathematical fashion. Close to the door was 
a wooden shelf, also fastened into the wall, which served 
as table, and a small wooden bench. 

Opposite was a three-cornered shelf, five feet from the 
floor, also fastened into the wall. On it were placed one 
over the other a Bible, a hymn book, Book of Common 
Prayer, a manual on health and house cleaning, and a story 
book. Beside the books lay a brush, small comb, big comb, 
packet of toilet paper ; what interested me above all, 
a kind of red portfolio containing several printed cards, 
which I examined with the greatest care. The first set 
forth the prisoner’s diet. There was a diet A, B, and O. 

Diet A consisted of a pint of gruel and six ounces of 
bread morning and evening. At mid-day a pint of 
porridge and six ounces of except on Wi y 
and Saturday, when the porridge was replaced by six 
ounces of suet. 

B and C diet were the same, except that C diet was a 
little more abundant, and could be obtained by any 
prisoner who had reached the third stage. The two diets 
comprised a pint of tea and six ounces of bread for 

t, a pint of cocoa and the same amount of bread 
for supper. At pa always four ounces of unpeeled 
potatoes and bread with vegetable s.up on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, suet on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and meat, 
boiled on Thursday, tinned on Sunday. 
Three Stages of a Sentence. . 

The men’s fare was similar, only more abundant 
Juveniles under sixteen might have a pint of hot milk 
morning and evening. Prisoners undergoing punish- 
ment received one pound of bread daily, and as much 
water as they wanted. 

I took up the second card, which set forth the different 
So te which the prisoner had to pass. 

ing the first twenty-eight days of her sentence 
she was put on diet A, could neither receive nor write a 
letter, was not allowed a story-book, could receive no 
visitors, and lived ap peng isolated. 

Aftey twenty-eight days, if she had obtained her eight 
marks daily, she passed into the second stage, could 
receive write one letter, change her story-book once 
a week, receive one visitor, and earn Is. 6d. a week. 

In the third month of her sojourn the prisoner 
into the stage when she was put on C dict. She might 
‘then write and receive a letter, also one or even two 
visitors every twenty-first day. She could change her 
library book twice a week, earn 2s. weekly, receive school 
instruction if she so desired, and be put to housework, 
laundry, or into a work-room. This last item seemed to 
be regarded as a great privilege by all prisoners, myself 
sxoepted, my only wish being to remain in my cell apart 
= er —— during the whole of my sentence, a 

ish easily gran to all prisoners, quite especially to 
those in the second divinlon. : . 
Remission of Sentence for Good Conduct. 

Idle and disobedient or rebellious prisoners were put 
into the punishment cell from three to twelve days, even 
longer, or else they could be relegated to a former stage, 
vat aay who —— ot ag hag received their eight 
narks a day, and passed ly stage to stage. 

Another card set forth that a prisoner sant. ea by 
jood conduct a remission of one-sixth of her sentence, 
ovided she was sentenced to more than thirty days’ 

nprisonment. In my case I could work off ten days, 
which I eventually did. 


Vneieraseth tie sccnne sell wasinesiines sill, one fos 
from ground, on which were placed in symmetrical 
order a toilet set consisting of ‘three tin basins—one to 
wash in, one for slope, and one for clean water. 

The window had fourteen tiny smoke-coloured panes, 
incased in an iron frame, through which-came the mini- 
mum of light. " The air, of which there was also very little, 
came in a wooden flap set in the middle of the 
window, which was close to the ceiling. The sill slanted, 
a wise precaution to prevent convicts hiding things in 
corners. 

Having seen all there was to be seen, I unrolled my 
mattress and went to bed. The most miserable twenty- 
four hours of my life were over. 

“Time and hour run through the roughest day.” 

At about eight that same evening I was startled by a 
brilliant light that flashed into my cell. A tap came at 
my door, and a voice outside if I was all right. 
I answered in the affrmative and sat up in bed. Over 
the door I saw a small cavity, paned on the inside, 
accessible only from the outside, and there covered by a 
movable tin plate. Inside this cavity I beheld a gas jet, 
which the wardress on night duty had turned on to light 
my cell,so that, looking through the small pane, she could 
observe me. She made her rounds several times that 
night, I imagine, and left the gas flaring till four next 


morning. 

At six a.m. a bell rang. I rose and dressed myself. 
Half an hour later the officer of the ward passed through, 
unlocking all the doors. It was the signal for prisoners 
to go to sink and lavatory. Here they congregated to talk 
when no officer was in sight. The same officer did not 
always do duty. 

At times a stern one patrolled the wards; she would 
place herself opposite the sink, keep strict watch, and 
carefully re-lock each prisoner on the latter’s return to 
or ardress 

t other times a more easy-going w: appeared ; 
she would not trouble to watch the eink or to me bok the 
cell doors and gates. I hated these forced visits to the 
sink, where I had to stand pushed about in the crowd 
of waiting women until I could reach the tap. But 
having already resolved to write an account of my 
experiences of prison life, I always placed myself in the 
thickest of the crowd, eager to obtain what information 
Icould. It was also at such moments that I learnt most. 


Dealing Out the Food. 

At seven breakfast was brought to the ward. Two 
convicts came first, caving between them a huge pail 
of gruel. They stopped re each cell at which A diet 


‘o 
was marked on the board and filled the prisoner's mug 


to the brim with a thin, watery, unseasoned el. 
Next came a convict c ing a basket of bread. To 
each prisoner she handed a loaf of very coarse brown bread, 


convicts ing between them a pai 
followed by the ward officer. She 
es : : 
locked the door of each cell. Cells were invariably 
most rigorously locked at meal time I soon discovered. 


backs. Fronting these benches at different intervals were 
the wardresses’ desks or pews, some fifteen in number. 
from which every prisoner could be overlooked. I sat 
with some twenty prisoners of the second division in the 
left aisle. a ight aisle, was a wired-off 
ition reserved, I imagine, for prisoners on remand, 
Stern and such .« ii 
Taught by a Convict. 

In the body of the church were the brown-clad convicts, 
who were, of course, in the majority. The service lasted 
half an hour, during which these poor captives sang and 
a most earnestly, listening attentively to tho short 
ednesday sermon. 

Three times a week the parish priest held a short service 
at half-past nine for Roman Catholic convicts, of which 
there were over one-third in the entire prison. 

_At nine o’clock we returned to our cells. On the first 
day of my sentence the chief officer of Ward 2 entered my 
cell with a convict who wore on her left arm the three 
striped badge, as a guarantee that she had reached the 


stage. 

Under the officer’s direction she taught me to roll up 
my mattress, fold my sheets, and counterpane. 
This last task was most difficult, and I did it abominably 
up to my last day; usually the wardress sent a more 
expert convict to reroll it after me. You had to take 
one sheet, fold it in four, and stretch it on the floor. 
Then place the portfolio on it, and make sure that it did 
not overlap the former on either side. After that wind. 
the sheet carefully round the portfolio. The second 
sheet, the blanket, the counterpane had to be wound 
round in their turn. That done, according to set rules, 
you withdrew the portfolio and replaced it on its place 
on the corner shelf. 

It was a wise and neccssary precaution to have the bed 
rolled up, otherwise lazy and idle prisoners would have 
lain on it during the greater part of the day. But many 
of the regulations appeared to me silly, and gave quite 
unnecessary trouble, such as rolling up the sheets and 
blankets in this symmetrical fashion when they could 
just as well have been tidily folded and pisced under 
the mattress. 


(To be continued.) 


The‘Din-inoncy” 
~ Bosiness Girt 
ENG sasha MB 


[Miss Taplin is treasurer of the Southwark Branch of 
the National Union of Clerks, and.took @ prominent part 
at the recent meeting of that organisation held to protest 
against the growing system .of supplanting men clerks 
by cheap female pn Baty and particularly the competition 
of ‘‘ pin-money ’’ girl clerks, a serious matter to all clerks, 
which Miss Taplin has been kind enough to discuss 
with our representative): ‘ . 


A.THoucH the National Union of Clerks is some sixteen 
years old, it seems to have taken a fresh Icase of lifs 
within the last few years. 

Anyway, membership and branches of the Union have 
lately increased by leaps and bounds, and the reasons for 
this renewed vitality @re not far to seek. 

The conditions of clerical emp! ent have been growing 
steadily worse; men clerks’ ies have come down 
by from 30 per cent. to 50 per cept., ce I will frankly 
admit, tothe competition of women clerks, while wo 
women clerks ourselves ae, seriously eae aud 
injured by the competition of “‘ pin-money ” girls. e 
aera ooeatiake for sanitnel piokentioe ro therefore 
being forced upoa genuine clerical workers .of both 
sexes, and the National Union is daily growing stronger 1 
Average Wage, 10s. a Week. ane 

Fortunes are quickly made and lost nowadays, and 
the ter of even a wealthy father may well find herself 
stranded and penniless, and I say that. every woman has 
and should exercise the right to work for independence, 
provided she does not injure other women workers by 
a her stg < : gis] doce d 
- But that is just what the pin-money girl does do: 
Secure of her daily bread -and Slicing ‘sks can afford to 
accept, and does accept, less than a living wage, with 
the result that the woman clerk’s average wage is lowered 
to a point which means semi-starvation for the girl who 
is altogether dependent on herself. The woman clerk’s 
average salary is now 10s. a week, and for a girl without 
other resources that emphatically is not a living wage. 

Are there many pin-money girls? The majority of 
women clerks have to earn their living, but still the girl 
who comes to office wearing beautiful flowers from her 
father's conservatories, who when she goes ¢o the theatre 
sits in the stalls, who enjoys most of the good things of 
life exists in a minority sufficiently strong to be a real 
danger to the majority who have to struggle for an 
occasional bunch of violets, a rare visit to the pit, and a 
fairly regular pat of butter with their bread. 


Affects Men as well as Women.' 

Time after time I heve heard fellow clerks talking 
of their luxurious homes, their expensive amusements, 
their generally fine style of living away from the office: 
Of course, in some cases it is just “swank,” but in others 
I know it to be true. Their parents are really well off, 

t these girls voluntarily come out to wo Why? 

The want to be independent, to have money that is 
really their own, perhaps to escape from the monotony 
of bene Eee. gil injuri docia . 
» The pin-mon injuriously a: men as well as 
wuinten clerks he lowers the standard wage for her 
class, and with that down comes the standard for men, 
and everybody suffers. 

That opens up the much larger question of the com- 
petition of women ageee men clerks, and the great 
principle the National Union of Clerks is fighting for is 
equal for men and women, and a living wage for 
both ere this ted, I do not think the number of 
women clerks would be seriously diminished. 

Women do not oust men simply because th 
but because they will give as work for half the money. 
That is radi unjust to both men and women. Lect 
an equal and minimum wage be fixed for both, and while 
I think women would still hold their own, the competition 
would at least be fair. 


Has to be Competent. 

Women have no sense of their own value, and they must 
be awakened to it. Here is an instance. A friend of mine 
on voluntarily relinquishing an excellent clerical post, 
where she was receiving 35s. a week, was asked to choose 
her successor. She did so, and impressed upon the new- 
comer that she was to ask the same salary, as she would 
certainly get it. Nevertheless, ered deliberatel 
offered to take 25s. a week, and na‘ ly the firm too 
her at her own valuation. 

. I do not object to the pin-money girl as such ; she has 
to be competent, and whether she works for food or new 
hats is her own concern, but I do object to the miserablo 

she will accept. Her “cutting” tactics lead to 
such scandals as a girl cashier receiving 8s. 6d. a week 
being in a position to embezzle thousands, to want and 
starvation for hard-working women left alone in the 
world, and to the general lowering of all clerks’ salaries: 


ee ee 


wonen clerks — that — is : € 2 * 
what I hope to see ‘ 
realised. d 


are cheap, 


You must not fail to read “ Triala and Troubles of an Actor-Manager,” by Seymour Hicks, in the 
June PEARSON’S. It's as good as a piay. 


S(H)AVING MONEY. 

[‘‘ People who used to be shaved once a week are only 
shaved once @ fortnight now,” said a County-Courted 
tarber recently.] 

WHEN a bright financial bubble 
Busts, people’s wings are seared, 
From each face emerges stubble— 
They commence to grow sa beard ; 
ris Ue yeah he ig they harbour, 
a rupt’s grave ; 
'Tisn’t that they hate the Narber, 
But they can’t afford a shave. 


When you haven't lunched for days, or 
Dined, you take to 
Uncle’s shop 
First the silver-plated 


Pawned — ah! bitter 

pill to swallow ! 
Yetithad the power 

to wound, 

And it gave you 

grounds to boiler, 

Though it was s0 

holler ground. 


_— When we're poor, the 
barbor cross is ; 
Custom leaves him, 
honest soul ! 
He can _ only 
his losses 
pole. 


Yet some day, w things are brisker, 
Other’s wealth shall be his gain ; 
Joyful he will wipe our whisker 
m his razor once again. 


cut 


And is fairly up the 


“Dip ye hear the news, Laird ?” 
asked Sandy, sitting down with a 
scared look. ‘Tonal’ M‘Fyne has 
been hearin’ sic awfu’ noises aboot 
the hoose,,and maist ilka body agrees that there wad be 
a ghaist in the place.” : 

“Tosh me! Sandy Macphairson,” replied the Laird, 
with a snort, “ye maun be daft tae be listening tae sic 
clishmaclaver as yon. I hae heard o’ ghaists aften 
eneuch, but niver one that was worth the fuss folk made 
ower it. 

“When I was a laddie we had a ghaist in the kirkyard, 
and a’ the folk was feart maist tae death wi’ it, till one 
nicht a laddie that didna mind sic things threw a stane 
at it, and knocket its heid off. And we found it was 
nae mair than a turnip wi’ a lichted candle inside, stuck 
on a broomstick.” 

“Then ye're nae feart o’ ghaists, the noo, Laird ?” 
asked Sandy. 


Ghaistly Thing Rose Up Frae the Hedge. 


“Tl no gang sae far as tae say that,” replicd McTosh. 
“I dinna believe in ghaists, but I wouldna gene oot 0’ 
my road tao meet one, I mind me once abdot twonty 

in’, I was gaun along the road when o ghaistl 


years sin’, 
thing rose up frae the hedge and tellt mo to stan’ still. 
But the 


3nt I did naething o’ the kind. 

“I tuke tae ma heels and ran awa’. 
ghaist was a better rinner than masel’. He came up 
to me, and asked for ma siller, and when I said I wadna 
gic him any, he bit me a maist awfu’ smack on the heid. 

“I tell ye, Man Sandy, I was niver muckle guid at 
fechtin’, but I was sae pleased to find that the ghaist was 
nae mair than a flesh-and-bluid creature like masel’ 
that I gie’d him @ proper threshin’ oot o’ the great joy 
0’ ma hairt. When I had done wi’ him, he tells mo that 
he had been oot o’ worrk for twa months, and hadna 
any ither way o’ makkin’ an honest livin’. 

" Sae, sf tell ye I'm no sure that I’m no’ feart 0’ 

ye'll unnerstaun that I hae lairnt frae experience 
at a ghaist is maistly an ill-willie that is oot for the 
hairm o° ither folk. 

“‘ Whiles he's no a real ee but maist times he'll 
he a terrible desperate fechter, and I think I wad as 
sune be just seein’ a real ghaist as rinnin’ intae the airms 
o’ a man dreased in @ white sheet that kens hoo tae fecht 
better than I ken masel’.” 

“But,” said Sandy, “the ghaist at Tonal’ M‘Fyne’s 
hoose wad be, I’m tellt, » wumman in white.” 

“ Dinna ye believe any aje nonsense, Sandy Macphair- 
e0n,” replied McTosh. fe a man, for a’ the warrid 
the same as me and yoursel’, I mind once 0’ o ghaist 
shey had doca in Glesgea a while sin’. On the stroke o’ 


Show your grati(ude for the 


—_— 


acordad in Rhyme. 


WHAT NO WOMAN KNOWS. 

(‘* No woman knows how much her husband earns,” Judge 
Bacon asserted at the Whitechapel County Court recently.— 
Daily Paper.] 

In courting days a youth will let 
Imagination help a lot 
When talking of the wage he'll get, 
Or has already gol 
He wants the girl to think that he 
Has quite a record 


salary. 

But, when they're 
wed, another 
tale 

He tells; and 
prudently im- 
plies 

His “screw”? is on 
a modest 
scale : 

She must econo- 
mise. 

He'll get a “rise,” 
too, I admit, 


And will not always 
mention it. 


So, even though she may go through 
His pockets in old-fashioned style, 

She’s in the dark. All questions, too, 
He parries or eludes with guile. 

He never states his earnings—or 

She'd know how much to ask him for / 


METosh |_co_ 


A Delightful Serizs by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


twal’ ilka nicht the people i’ the hoose wad be hearin’ 
groans comin’ frae the cellar. 

“One nicht the puir feart man o’ the hoose went doon 
tae see what wad be the matter, and he saw the figure o' a 
wumman dressed in white standin’ there and moanin’ 
maist dreadfu’. 

“Aboot the same time he found that his whuskey 
that was kept in the cellar was gaun Owcr quickly ; and 
a nicht or so later he took the whuskey awa’ and pit 
twa polismen there instead. And sure eneuch on the 
stroke o’ twal’ the ghaist came creepin’ an’ moanin’ 
intao the cellar, and the polismen gie’d it something 
tae moan for. It was nae a wumm2n at a’, but a braw 
lad wi’ a muscle on him that was ower muckle for the 
twa policemen tae manage. 

“Tt tuke five men tae drag the loon tae the station, 

and one o’ them was maist kilt when they got there. 
Ghaists and bogles are hairmlcss eneuch in themsel’s, 
but when they’re impairsonated by fechtin’ scoonrels—as 
they maistly are—it’s no for honest mon tac seek their 
company.” 
“But I hae haird o’ ghaists that naebody has ever 
seen,” said Sandy. “They wull merely groan and 
rattle chains, ond naebody kens whaur the noise is 
comin’ frae.”” 

“ Nae doot,” replied MoTosh, with an indulgent smile; 
“and ye wull hear tell o’ puir bodies that hae been seen 
walkin’ aboot the hoose wi’ their heids under their airms. 
But that was long sin’, Sandy Macphairson. 

“Noo, when a man comes and tells ye he has sccn 
sic a sicht, ye should advise him tac tak mair watter 
tse his whuskey before he gangs ower far wi’ his deesolute 
habits. Sic things are niver really seen at a’. They'ro 
maistly the result o’ intemperate livin’, or else a sign 
that the puir body that claims to hae seen them is in o 
fair way tae becoming daft a’ thegither. 


SS 


KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 
A copy of the “ Daily Express’ 
delivered at your door regularly will 
keep you in touch with everything 
new. Women’s interests are 
specially catered fer, and the Work 
for Women Competition now 
running has exceptional interest 
for all lady readers. «© + + © 


Any Newsagent will supply the “Daily Expres3" for 
a Halfpenny per day. 
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We five shillings for each accepted set of verses ‘ 
in thes Feature, We don't want the ebetches. Address + 
your envelope to the Topical Edicor, “ Pearson's | 

Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


LADY “SIDESMEN.” 
[Siz girls handed round the offertory bags at a service in 
the Argyle Chapel, Bath, the other Sunday.—Daily Paper.] 
THE congregation at our church 
For long had left it in the lurch, 
The vicar, he was sad ; 
And felt he must a scheme contrive 
To keep the dying cause alive 
And to his income edd. 


So through the parish he progressed 
And called upon the 
prettiest 
Of all the girls he 
knew 
Said he, “* Will you the 
take round 


Your deed much 
good will do.” 


The girls consented 
with a will, 

And soon the church 
began to fill 

With men of every 


age. 
The vicar wore 
happier look, 
And larger offertories the 


took— 
Those girls were all the rage. 


One Sunday evening when 'twas hot 
To church there came a well-dressed lot 
ee an wip seemed devout. 
! those girls with ogling grin, 
They charmed, but put no money fn 
The bags—they took it out / 


POLES LOSS OSPF OOF LOSS 


“In days lang syne people livin’ in big hooses wad 
tell ye that ilka nicht, or on sairtain times o’ the year, 
ye could hear ghaistly feet walkin’ up and doon the 
back-door, and that if ye went oot tae see wha was 
there, ye wad be struck tae death. 

“But noo they lock the plate and sic like in a safer 
place at nicht, and keep a’ their spare siller in the bank ; 
and ye'll notice that the ghaists hae gone walkin’ some- 
where else, whaur the hooseholders are nac sae carefu’. 
We wad hae more respect for ghaists if we could lairn 
frae their heestory that they were nae sae fond o° breakin’ 
the Ton Commandments. 


A Sign o’ Death. 


“And as tae hearin’ strange noises that nacbody 
can account for, I’ll toll ye, Sandy Macphairson, o’ a 
case 0’ & freen’ o’ my ain. He tellt me once that ilka 
nicht aboot eight o’ clock he and his wife wad hear 6 
strange knockin’ on the wall o’ the hoose, and after a 
week or twa the wife began tae get feart. 

“She said it was a sign o’ death; but the husband 
thocht it well ower, and one nicht he got up in a hurry 
and went oot and tellt the polisman i the street that 
it was nae guid his knockin’ there ony mair, bocause 
the servant taen up wi’ anither laddic instead, wha 
hadna sic a devastatin’ appetite. 

“ Ghaists are a’ like yon, Sandy Macphairson. Ye'’ve 
no need tae be rinnin’ after them, evon if ye’re sairtain 
oO yest fechtin’ powers; but if ye canna avoid them, 
ye'll find they’re naething tae be feart for. 

“They're like a weanie'’s rattle, that wull mak’ a 
maist mysteerious noise for bairns that dinna unnerstaun 
the secret o’ it; but ye hae only tae pn’ the 
thing tae picces tae see that it is nao mair than tho 
jinglin’ o’ wheen bits o’ metal tumblin’ ower one 
anither.”’ 

ee 


Mrs. Smart: “ Be sure and come. 
a number of pretty women.” 

Mr. Carte (gallantly) : “ Yes; but it will not be for the 
pretty women that I shall come, but for you.” 


You'll meet quite 


—1-__ 


MOTHER'S MAKE. 

THE young couple, who had becn only married a few 
months, sat at dinner. 

“ George, dear,” she cooed, ‘* how is the soup ?'” 

: a9 much seasoning in it,”’ replied the mero man 

rumpily. 

“* And the duck ?”” she asked: 

“ Overdone as usual.” 

“ And the fruit tart 2?” 

“The pastry’s perfectly wretched !'" retorted her loving 
husband. 

She roso to her full height. about five feet nothing, 
and, freezing him with her glance, said calmly, “I’m 
sorry, dear, that your dinner docs not please you. Your 
mother prepared it.” 


good time you had on Whit Monday by posting off a P.O. for ninepence 


to pry 


for one FRESH AIR FUND holiday. 
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A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Picked Pars. 


Mice'a Expensive Meal. 

A fire, believed to hava a through mice nibbling matches and igniting them, 

did damage to cfa extent of £3,000 at the Llanhilleth Post-office quite recently. 
Costly Dish of Peas. 

The Paris courts have awarded £60 to Mile. Bernheim, a society lady, for damage 
done by a dish of peas to her shoulder and her dress. Mile. Bernheim was stand- 
ing in a restaurant when a waiter upset the peas over her. 

Veterans at Cricket. 

Mr. W. Stephenson, who formerly played cricket for East Suffolk, played a single 
wicket match against three other old cricketers at Gorleston. He “declared” wban he 
had made twenty-three runs, and bowled all his opponents for twenty-two. 

Humming Birds in Bananas. 

A humming bird’s nest, containing three dead fledglings, was discovered in a 
consignment of bananas 
which reached Leicester 


Personal Pars. 


A Girl Without a Doll. 

Mapame Mesa, the prima donna, has recently confessed that, as a child, she never 
possessed any dolls. “I never had a wish for dolls,” she has said, “ nor the time to play 
with them. My favourite toys were my tiny harp and violin, and in their company I 
spent thousands of blissfal hoursas a little girl. I was only four old when my father 
began to teach me music, and at eight I could play almost any piece atsight. At twelve 
a was wong soprano in a church at Albany, and a little later I became organist and 

oirmas vr? 


A Few Stories About Well-known 
. People. 


Entrapping a Musician. 

Tux life of a famous artiste is not always a bed cf roses, and Mischa Elman, the 
famous violinist, once had a somewhat nasty practical joke played upon him by some 
musical students. They became jealous of his superior talent, and determined to take a 
mean — se 

At one of his concerts he retired to a small room at the back of the building in order 
to run through an 
especially difficult passire 


market. in a piece he was to pla 
If you've an idea, send it 4 We half-a-crown for each : a 

Whi are Their © pay bed during the evening. While 
ace are ei along. Picture P ar: Ss. original picture par. accepted by us. be vi angaisel ta doing 
At the Hartfield, Sussex, TIP FOR THE ABSENT-MINDED SAVES THE CARPET. a tt 16 Mis sole ee 

i : ° in the door, mak 

pr ein peng ad me ALL of you, no doubt, find it somewhat difficult to Ir sometimes hap that the carpet of a room is too | prisoner. a aaa 
iz nest on the top of keep your tickets after they have | thick to allow the door to be opened easily. The usual “I tried in vain to 
joan, Avoca bell box. been handed to you by the con- , result is that either the carpet has to | escape, says Mischa 
ductor on tram or "bus, and the be cut away or a portion of the | Elman, ‘and presently 

To Banish Locusts. result is that when an official bottom edge of the door trimmed off, heard voices cal.iny 


Every rural inhabitant 
of Northern Syria is to 
collect and deliver at least 
2zlb. of locust eggs to the 
Turkish Government this 
summer, under penalty of 
a fine, to avert a plague of 
locusts. 


Marvels of the 
Prickly Pear. 

Soap, cia cattle food, 
unbreakable orewker): 
linoleum, 8 - an 
leather, can bo made = 
the prick 3 C) 
sradexs ut Routh and 


wishes to inspect it you cannot 
t your hand on it. Perhaps you 
ve torn it up, slipped it in a 
ket, or dropped it on the floor, 
t more often than not it is 
nowhere to be found. This picture 
shows @ very simple method of 
gp: against the annoyance. 
t consists merely of an ordinary 
wire paper fastener which is sewn 
inside goat or jacket. It {s quite 
out of sight, but it holds the ticket 
securely until it is required. 


SOC 
USEFUL CHERRY STONER. 


r [yt Quin wn 
Y q{yqquatinnsnet) Hi 
‘7 ——— —, 


Fe ee ag shall Se Tux cherry season will soon be with us, and it will bring 
eradicated or cultivated. . with it the uscful little machine shown in this sketch. It 
Miles f is known as a cherry-stone extractor, 
Sixty Bride. one and it performs its task very 
: end his | ‘Hciently. It consists of a small 
tian tec ~ cled ially formed cup, in the bottom 
i miles from Tok. which iS ho leading to a 
chester, calling at Clacton, | Corres hole drilled in the 


block of wood to which the appliance 


Dovercourt, and Harwich, | i fred. Over the cup is a forked 


to secure the necessary 


registrar's certificate, iron rod | supporting a toothed 
which had been delayed. plunger,” which, after being 
The marriage took place | p down, is automatically 
at the end of the ride. raised by means of a spring. The 


cherry is placed in the cup, and 
pressure is lied to the plunger 
with the “ Oe —— end 

etrates the c and forces out 
tis stone, which drops through the 
hole in the cup. The machines, which are sold for a few 
pence, scarcely damage the fruit at all. 


COC 
HOW TO REGULATE A CLOCK, 

‘ TuErg are a number of people who do not know how 
to regulate a oT clock, but this picture indicates 
w it should be done, he time taken 

for one swing of a pendulum depends on 

the position of the weight. If the weight 

is raised the pendulum swings quickly, 

and if dropped, slowly, while the perl 

revolve at a sotmeapouniok speed. It will 

be found that the weight is supported by a 

nut, which screws w oad down the 

threaded rod. If the clock is losing, the 
weight should be raised by screwing the nut 


Spinster’s Paradise. 

When a young girl 
entered a pawnbroker’s 
shop in Leipzig with 
fourteen rings she was 
suspected and detained. 
Inquiries proved that she 
was the rightful owner, 
and that the rings were 
souvenirs of fourteen 
francés. 

German Honesty. 

While returning from a 
theatre in Berlin, Mile. 
Anna Pawlowa, prima 
ballerina of the imperial 
Russian ballet, left dia- 
monds valued at £5,000 
in the cab. The driver 
of the cab returned the 
valuables, and Mile. Paw- 
lowa gave him £40 as a 


vew upwards, thus increasing the s of the 
Seven Yeare Old NUT pendulum. If the clock oe nut 

_ Bride. REWED must be screwed down, thus lowering the 
Prince Lidj Jeassa, ROD weight. It is difficult, at first, to find the 
grandson of Emperor | eorrect position in which to fix the weight so that the. 


Menelik and heir to the 
Abyssinian throne, has 
been married to Princess 
Romanie, grand-daughter 
of the late Emperor Jobn 
and niece of the Empress 
seven, 


clock neither gains nor loses, but with a little patience it 
may be done, 


Taitou. The bridegroom is aged thirteen, and the bride 


Misera may Marry. 
The Paris courts have decreed that a father cannot legally oppose his daughter’ 


marriage on the ground that he knows the young man to be & miser. 
Hat Delays a Wedding. 
The parish priest of Nish in Servia refused to orm a wedding ceremony because 
the bride wore a hat instead of the traditional . A substitute was finally imprevised 
from a lace curtain. 


Business is Business. 

The following advertisement appeared in a Hungarian journal: “Ilma Rok and 
Franz Sitoli have great pleasure in informing their friends that their engagement 
is broken off, and that they have amicably agreed to divide the wedding presents 
received, instead of returning them to the donors.” * 

Too Faithful. 


Exeter firemen, on at ting to enter an empty building which was in flames, were 
repulsed by a bull terrier, which had been left by his master in charge of the place. The 
animal prevented the men from entering the house until a supply of water was obtained 
from the main, and the hose was tarned upon it. 


(— Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and da this 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, iendoa, wc. 


‘Mischa! Mischa!’ But it 
was not until the audience 
and orchestra had waited 
over twenty minutes that 
I was found and released.” 


The Stages of Life. 

Prorgssor Jonn Muir- 
HEAD, of Birmingham 
University, was once 
examining some children 
in moral teaching, and he 
asked them to write an 
essay on the three stages of 


e. 
One bright child sent in 


thus causing a draught. By the use 
of the hinge depicted in this illustration 
the defect can be easily remedied. 
The ing parte of the two leaves 
of this hinge form a spiral curve, and 
the a is ag the door is 
open it rises, ving a space 
between itsclf and the floor. Another 
advantage is that the hinge allows 
the door to close automatically. 


OC 


WHEN THE HORSE JUMPS. 


Ir a horse should fail to jump a hurdle, and strikes it 
either with his chest 


‘ the following : “ '‘Thcre 
or hoofs, the animal are three in life. 
may be severely The first is when wo are 
injured. For _ this Y very young, and think of 
reason, the h THLE GY) the wicked things which 


4 


hurdle shown in thi 


i, lf Yy 
. ; Pp Ye \; 4 
picture is extensively [MY 7777 


we shall be able to do 
when we are older; and 


used at horse-shows YN this is the age of innocence. 
and elsewhere. In the ly\ VTE LEE The second is when we are 
centre of the gate at y Z older, and are able to do 
each side is fixed a YW Y CMLL, the wicked things which 
short spindle B.B., } Y we thought about when we 


were young; and this is 
the prime of life. The 
third is when we are dotiy 
and repent the wicked 
things which we did when 
we were younger ; and this 
is the dotage.” 


That Settled It. 

A aoop story is being 
told of the days when the 
Earl of Crewe was Viceroy 
of Ireland. He had a con- 
siderable sense of the im- 
portance of the Vice- 
royalty, and when out 
eae os prebnin bc 
a e st 
through a casa gate, 

“The Prince of Wales 
always o a door for 
me,” said his companion 
reprovingly. 

“That may be,” returned 
Lord Crewe; “but I repre- 
sent the Queen.” 

Then the King 
Smiled. 

Asis well known, Kin 
Edward is a very g00 
brid player, apropos of 

& an 


which fit into holes in 
the posts A.A. Directly ; 
the hurdle is hit it ‘.. 
swings to a horizontal position, and does not bring the 
horso down or injure it in any way. Neither can the 
hurdle be broken. 
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—_ OCS 
DRIVEN BY THE SUN. 

You have no doubt noticed the curious little appliance 
shown in this picture in oculists’ windows, and wondered 
how the little flags revolve apparently without any motive 
power whatever. They are in gee © gins by the heat 

of the sun. e glass globe is 
aimost exhausted of air, and upon 
the vertical rod fixed inside it is 
fitted, by means of a glass ring, the 
faur little flags or vanes, as they are 
called. One side of each vane is 
painted white, and the other black. 
As most people know, black absorbs 
and radiates heat, while white onl 
does so to a very small extent. If 
a ray of sunshine meets the globe, the 
particles of air it contains are set in 
motion and strike both sides of the 
vanes. As black is the better radiator 


as 


of heat, the air recoils with greater force from the dark 
side than from the li and slight as the difference in 
the force of the recoil is, it is sufficient to set the little 


flags in motion. If a piece of hot metal is placed against whic! amusing 
the apparatus it will have the same effect as the sun, peas tea pager ber 
Se she (ingye SATh degra wesley, ing desired that a certain 

: young lady should be his 


perene for a e of 
bridge, but when she was told of this she became very m concerned, as she could 
not play the game. She told the King this, but he, supposing that she was merely 
bashfal, insisted, whereupon she said, “Indeed, sir, I cannot play at all. I assure 
ot know 80 little about cards that I. hardly know the difference Liwen aking and 
a knave. 


_. It was only when she saw the amused twinkle i 
what she had aid. winkle in the King’s eye that she saw 


She wae Satisfied. 


Mr. Witt Crooxs, M.P., who is going for a lengthy tour abroad on account of his 
health, is regarded almost as a prophet in Poplar, where he lives, and people come to 
him for all kinds of advice and help. One day at Christmas time an old woman visited 
him with n sorry tale, and said that she was almost starving. Now Mr. Crooks happened 
to know that the old soul was not to be trusted with money, as she was rather lead of 
visiting the public-house; but he suddenly bethought him of a hugo Christmas plum- 
padding which some kind person had just sent him for distribution among the poor, 80 

6 gave his visitor a large slice of this. Not over pleased, the old woman departed. 
e next day he met her again, and it was easy to see that she had just come out of 
a place of refreshment. “Where did you get the money froM, y,” he asked sternly, 
“to get like this?” Smiling serenely, the old lady-teplied: “Sure, Mr. Crooks, there 
was a shillin’ hidden in the piece of puddin’!” 


page. 
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OPENING CHAPTERS. 


In Strange Shoes. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 
* JT don’t think I’m hurt a bit—really.” The young man 
who is knocked down by a taxi-cab just outaide Hyde Park 
Corner, sits up, and with the aid of a policeman scrambles to 


his feet. 

The occupant of the taxi, Clive Mayhew, a famous surgeon, 
recognises him as Mr. George Hilton, the great African 
explorer, lately returned to England after being away for 
three years. 

The surgeon, after expressing his regrets for the accident, 
explains that he must hurry away to a@ case, Sir Arthur 
Gervaise, who has met with a serious injury. 

George’s abstracted manner strikes the surgeon as peculiar, 
and it suddenly dawns on him that he has made a great mistake 
in mentioning Sir Arthur Gervaise, as, prior to Hilton’s going 
away, & rumour was current that he was in love with Lady 
Sara Brendon, now Sir Arthur’s wife. 

Meanwhile, George can remember nothing. He goes 
through his pockets and discovers a letter signed : “ Your 
unhappy father—Gilbert Annesley.” He secms to have made 
a terrible blunder, as the letter tells him to leave the country 
antil he has atoned and retrieved his character. 

He wanders through Hyde Park and takes a seat in Rotten 
Row, where his attention is drawn to a lady accompanied by a 
beautiful girl, about twenty years of age, and s young fellow, 
The girl nods to him, and George racks his brain to discover 
who she is. 

She must be making the eame mistake as the surgeon. 
(his assumption is confirmed a minute later, 3 a good- 
humoured looking man takes him by the arm: 

The new-comer is Sir James Duncan, Hilton’s close friend. 
The beautiful girl, Peggy Marston, has pointed George out 
to him. 

Imbued with the spirit of adventure, George does nvt 
undeceive him as to his identity; and Duncan proposes a 
lunch together, to be followed by a visit in the afternoon to 
Hurlingham; Peggy Marston and her chaperone, Lady 
Westmere, to join the party. 

Sore agrees and adapts himself to the réle of Hilton 
admirably. He gathers plenty of news from Dunoan, and 
amongst other things that, though Peggy is living with Lady 
Westmere, she is only distantly related to hor. 

Whey both welcome him in the afternoon, especially Peggy— 
and the party of four travel down to Hurlingham as arranged. 
George falls head-over-ears in love with Peggy. He induces 
her to take a walk with him, and, in exchanging confidences, 
learns that Peggy’s aunt wants her to marry a Lord Bardley. 

Geo: has taken an instinctive dislike to Lord Bardley, 
sag m Duncan’s remarks concerning him, and he makes 

eggy promise that she will marry neither him nor anyone 
else she does not love. 

The same party travel back from Hurlingham by motor, 
and after dropping Lady Westmere and Peggy at Knights- 
bridge, Duncan suggests that George shall play the host, for a 
change, by proposing a final drink at George’s rooms, 

George is arguing when Duncan swiftly turns the car into 
Dover Street and pulls up before a large house. 

The door is opened by Cummins, a sedate-looking man- 
servant. He rds George without the least sign of 
suspicion, and, ing the way upstairs, switching on the 
lights as he goes, eventually throws open the door of a spacious 
sitting-room. 

Sir James does not stay long, and after ho is gone George 
takes to examining the heap of letters and papers scattered 
around. One letter in particular catches his eye. It is 
addressed: “To be opened and read immediately.” It is 
written by the real George Hilton. For no apparent reason 
he has gone away to commit suicide. He leaves no relations; 
and his will, so the letter says, will be discovered in the drawer 
of a writing desk. 

This terrible discovery renders it unnecessary for George 
to lcave the house that night ; he can destroy the letter and 
not a soul will be any the wiser. 

He weighs up the consequences of taking the dead man’s 

lace. Canhedoit? Dare he do it ? if he does will it 

ad to hardships for othors ? 

The first step is to find the will. This is soon done, and 
George reads that everything is bequeathed to Peggy Marston, 
the aughter of an old friend. Reading between the lines 
George sees that Hilton loved Peggy as much as she loved him. 

This decides it, and taking the plunge recklessly, George 
vows that P shall have more than the legacy ; she shall 
have him ; he loves her ; henceforth he will be George Hilton. 
Before retiring to rest for the night, he carefully goes through 
the dead man’s belongings, gathcring every scrap of know- 
ledge that is likely to be of any use to him. 

ummins wakes him early the next morning, bringing in the 
ear and an early cup of tea. He arranges the hour for 
ae a leaves Gionte 9 meet bath. 
nning the r, during his breakfast, George reads a 
brief account of the accident to Sir Arthur Gervais, It 
“ee that the baronet has cut himself with a poisoned knife. 
flecting on this and on the curious glances people gave 


him at Hurlingham on the mention of i 

‘ y Sara’s name, 
George thinks Ee will hear more about the lady, and wonders 
what she is like. 


What can you buy with ninepence? Only an ounce or two of tobacco or a few sweets, 


CHAPTER SIX. 
“We Killed Him!” 


Georom was to be enlightened that day—to a certain 
point. Sir James Duncan turned up, according to his 
promise, and carried George off to lunch with him at the 
Gourmet Club in Piccadilly, a recent promotion which owed 
its inception to Sir James himself. It was, as everyone said 
who knew the genial baronet, just the very sort of thing 
that might have been expected of him. 

For Sir James was a gourmet and made no secret of his 
failing or hobby—call it by whichever name you Reem. 
He had travelled the world over in search of new dishes, 
and he had written more than one book upon gastronomical 
subjests, books which had come to be regarded as the last 
word of the epicure. 

He was a popular man in London, none more 80 ; his jovial 
red face was an invariable adjunct at firat-night performances 
and at all Bohemian mectings. Society, in the more recog- 
nised meaning of the term, he avoided as far as he was able ; 
nevertheless, when he could be induced to put in an appearance 
he was always persona grata in smart drawing-rooms. 

“You don't know the Gourmet, of. course?” So he 
chatted as they reached the door of the club, a rather pre- 
tentious-looking building, which had already passed through 
a chequered career, club after club having been founded upon 
the premiscs, only to have as ephemeral an existence as was 

enerally prophesied for the Gourmet. “It’s quite a new 
institution,” he went on, “a bantling of my own; and since 
youne been out of England for so long you've naturally 
eard nothing about it. You know my little peculiarities, 
of course, and how I want to teach Londoners to take their 
food as if they enjoyed it. Pcople say I live to eat ’— 
he smiled broadly—* and, after all, one might have many 
worse failings.” 

As they passed through the hall of the club Duncan was 
hailed by an individual who was just going out, a person to 
whom George took an immediate and instinctive dislike. 
He disliked him all the more when, on being introduced, 
he learnt that this was none other than Lord Bardley. 

In age he must have been near sixty. A tall, dark man, 
with sharp features, thin dyed hair, and a general affectation 
of youthfulness George could have sworn that he wore 
stays, also that his shoulders, which he was given to hunching 
up, were padded ; also he walked witha limp, palpably due 
to the extreme tightness of his boots. George had already 
learnt that he was immensely wealthy. 

** Aren’t you lunching, Bardley?" queried the genial 
baronct. ‘“ You might join us—and we'll hear about Hilton's 
adventures in Africa.” 

‘“* Thanks, no,” drawled the other. He stared at George 
through his pince-nez. “I’ve got ancther engagement— 
I’m lunching with Lady Westmerc.”’ He plumed himself 
up and smiled. And George—who guessed what his object 
must be in paping that visit—hated him for his affectations 
and told himself that he had done well in placing his commands 
upon pen a well. 

He could not help smiling to himself as he wondered if 
Lord Bardley would look quite so cheerful when his visit 
to Knightsbridge was concluded. 

“You've heard, of course, that poor Gervaise is dead?” 
oe Bardloy as he lit a cigar and carefully brushed 

is hat. 

Duncan had got heard, and expressed genuine sorrow. 

“Yes—early this morning. There was no hope from the 
atart. A beastly poisoned Enife.” 

“It’s queer,” said Duncan ; “‘ one would have thought that 
a man of Gervaise’s experience—a physiologist—would have 
been more careful. Of course it was an accident ?” 

“ Oh, of course.” George thought that the man’s cycs were 
shifty. ‘‘ He admitted it himself to the doctors. But there's 
bound to be an inquest. Lady Sara will be sending for you, 
I expect,” he added, with a suggestive smile, directed at 
George, as he turned away. 

“Indeed, I expect she will,” commented Duncan, as he 
led the way to the smoking-room. ‘ Lady Sara is a rich 
widow now, one of the smartest women in London; and so I 
should think, Hilton, that you and she will be making up 
the little tiff or whatever it was that drove you off to Africa 
and Lady Sara into marriage with a man she could never have 
loved. But perhaps you don’t care to speak about it? 
Forgive me, and let me order you a Duncan cocktail—an 
invention of my own. There’s nothing better to give one 
an appetite.” 

The name of Lady Sara was not repeated, but George 
had Icarnt what he wanted to know. There was no doubt 
at all that he would have to deal with Lady Sara ; there was 
a rival in Peggy’s path. 

Luncheon over, George excused himself and returned to 
his chambers. He occupied bimself for the rest of that day, 
and indeed till late at night, in unpacking cases and gencrally 
in putting his rooms in order. 

The next morning he glanced quickly through his corre- 
spondence when Cummins brought up the letters as he sat at 
breakfast ; he more than half suspected what he would find 
there. 

At the very bottom of the pile he came across it. It was 
an envelope of a soft mauve shade and was addressed in a neat 
handwriting, obviously feminine. 

George was conscious of a delicate perfume, elusive and 
subtle, that rose to his nostrils as he unfolded and read the 
contained missive. 


It began abruptly, without any formal opening : 

““You must come to me this morning. I must see you 
without delay. If you love me, George, do not fail me now.” 
Below this came the signature, the one word, ‘ Sara.” 

George pushed his plate away from him, his appetite for 
his breakfast gone. 

** The long and the short of it is, I suppose "—s0 he decisled 
—“ that y Sara is in love with me.” He was speaking of 
himself now as though he were actually George Hilton, 
trying to accustom himsclf to the necessary line of thought. 
He sucked in his lips reflectively. “ id Jove,” he repeated, 
“I'm beginning to see complications that may make things 
anything but pleasant for me.”’ 

e thrust his chair aside, and, getting up, began to peram- 
bulate the room. ‘I may have taken on Hilton’s fortune,” 
he muttered, “* but I have taken on his troubles too, and I’m 
inclined to think that they'll prove anything but light oncs.” 

He broke into a laugh that had a good dea of reckless 
defiance in it. ‘Well, never mind!” he exclaimed. ‘‘! 
swore I'd face any difficultics that arose for Peggy's sake, 
and for Peggy's sake, Lady Sara or no Lady Sara, I'm going 
right on, I don’t suppose I can be forced into a marriage 
against my will and, in any case, even if she should prove 
a very demon of jealousy, I'm not going to renounce my 
chance of winning Peggy. I'll go and sce Lady Sara, as she 
asks me to.” He set his lips firmly. ‘I'll face her and have 
done with it.” 

This determination arrived ‘at, he seated himsclf once 
more at the table and took up the daily paper. He wanted 
to learn what was said of the death of Sir Arthur Gervaise. 
There was bound to be a full description of the accidens. 
for Sir Arthur was a man of considerable reputation in 
London. 

He found a long and sympathetic article and he read it 
attentively from Leginhicis to end. Sir Arthur Gervaise 
was a scientist, a physiologist, one of the highest authorities 
on poisons that England had known. His verdict had 
always been regarded as final in the important poisoning 
cases which now and again came before the criminal courts ; 
the reporter to the paper had several anecdotes to tell with 
regard to those cases in which Sir Arthur had been con- 
cerned. It made excellent copy. 

It had been a sad accident and one which should have 
been avoidable, so the paper surmised, to a man of Sir Arthur's 
experience and technical knowledge. 

e had been examining the blade of a knife, a weapon which 
had been sent to him from Africa, and he had, by some mis- 
chance, cut his wrist. Very little had been thought of the 
wound at first, for there had been no reason to believe that 
the knife was poisoned. Yet such, unfortunately, had proved 
to be the case, and in spite of his own knowledge and of the 
antidotes which had been administered with the smallest 
possible delay, the distinguished patient had sunk and died. 

The name of Clive Mayhew was given a certain prominence 
in the report, a prominence which must have been pleasing 
to the emincnt surgeon. 

Some domestic details followed. George learnt that Sir 
Arthur had died in his fifticth year, that he had barcly been 
married for three years, and that he was childless. He had 
married Lady Sara Brendon, the daughter of an English 
peer and of a South American lady. Lady Sara, with whom 
much sympathy was expressed was, so the report stated, 
a well-known and popular figure in London society. 

Having read to the end George threw the paper aside, 
shrugged his shoulders, and smiled grimly to himself. “It 
strikes me I shall need all the nerve I can muster,” he re- 
marked to himself, “‘ and if I get through this without giving 
myself away, with the small amount of information at my 
command, well, I shall believe that I’m a born actor.” 

With which George rang for his breakfast to be cleared amar 
and an hour later, Ravi made a very careful toilet, he bade 
Cummins summon a taxi-cab, and drove to the house of Lady 
Sara Gervaise in Cavendish Square. 

It was a large and rather sombre corner house, painted in a 
tone of dull red. All the blinds were drawn down and the 
aspect of death scemed to pervade it. George was admitted 
by a liveried footman, and a butler who, somewhat to his 
surprise, appeared to recognise him, conducted him at once 
to Lady Sara's boudoir. Here, for a few minutes, he was left 
alone. 

“That man knew me,” so George commented to himself, 
“and of course that means that 1—or rather Hilton—must 
have been here within the last day or two. It isn’t likely 
that Lady Sara has brought any of her old servants, who may 
bave known Hilton, to Cavendish Square. So I've been hore 
since my return from Africa.” He smiled a little at his 
astuteness, 

He looked about him and realised that he was In the 
boudoir of a luxury-loving woman of fashion, The atmosphere 
was heavy and languorous; he inhaled the same subtle odour 
which was nage out by the letter he had reccived that 
morning. ‘The scent was elusive and enervating—he could 
not tell whence it came. There were clusters of mauve and 
yellow orchids in quaintly fashioned bowls and vases, but 
these flowers had no perfume ; George assured him=clf of the 
fact by smelling the blooms. “I don’t like orchids.” he 
muttered, “‘ but they scem to harmonise with the room.” 

He was right, for the general tone of Lady Sara’s boudolr 
was bizarre and exotic. The pervading hue was yellow. 
The walls looked as if they were panelled with rich orange 
satin, and the ceiling was painted to represent an effect 
of warm sunlight upon a pool wherein nymphs and dryada 
sported. The carpet was so soft and thick that the feet sank 
into it. There was a great tawny tiger skin, with head intact, 
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lace. George found himeelf 


out before the fire 
Lo = out knowing it—they seemed 


staring into on tiger’s — wi 
to fascinate him strangely. 

There were no ive but their place was taken by mirrors 
of quaint cesign so placed that they reflected each other as 
well as the curiously shaped clectric light onan which 
were of burnished copper, no two exactly of the ame design. 
One, George noticed, was circled by & snake, another by a 
winged dragon. Two or three of these lights, yellow shaded, 
were burning, for the blind was closely drawn and the curtains, 
of fine tapestry, draped the window with heavy folds. There 
were many low couches all heaped with cushions, most of which 
were brocaded with quaint arabesque figures. 

George had a curious feeling that he would know exactly 
what Lady Sara was like. Perhaps the room was indicative 
of its owner. He thought it must have been s0, since, when 
at last sk’ came, he felt actually as if he had known her for 
yeara, kniwn the t black eyes that had such languishing 
depths in them which yet could glitter with fierce on ; 
lmown the rich velvety softness of her ekin, skin that was 
unlike that’ of an Englishwoman, so dark and sun-kissed it 
was; known, too, the deep, full tone of her voice. It was 
very curious and inex , for he knew, too, that he was 
standing now for the first time in the presence of Lady 
Sara Gervaise. 

She may have been some twenty-eight or nine, but she was 
onc of those women whose it was very difficult to estimate. 
She had a wealth of black hair that was not dressed according 
to the fashion of the day—for Lady Sara aye professed to 
despise fashion and the conventions—but which was allowed 
to the neck which was exposed 
by the loose n¢gligé she wore, a rich gown, the blackness of 
which was not relieved by the emallest trace of jewellery. 

She came to him with both hands extended. e 
flashed upon him and he could read some subtle mea in 
them. Suddenly, and without knowing why, he felt afraid. 

He took her hands in both of his, since she seemed to wish 
it so, then he dropped them. ‘I am sorry,” he began. 

“ Conventional phrases oe you? be h is reason- 
able, George,” she interru lige ee r) ou be sorry ? 

ie I Decanse Ive been left 


Because my husband is dead? Or 
a widow ?” 
“T am sorry,” he said gravely, ‘‘ that you should have had 
any sorrow. And this terrible accident——” 
he laughed softly and musically. ‘‘ Of course it was an 
accident,” she said. ‘It is just as well to accustom our- 
eclves to the phrase. But between you and me, George——” 


—she paused meaningl. 3 a 

o Yea sent for me, Ye began. “ Will you tell me what I 
can do for you?” 

She stared at him now as ff she fafled to understand his 
attitude. ‘‘ Why I have sent for you?” she cried. “ Great 
Heavens, can you ask such s question? Is there not some- 
thing to be epoken between us?” Her calm broke down, 
and a long shudder convulsed her frame. “I’m a woman,” 
she went on in a tense whisper, “and alone. I’ve had to bear 
ft all alone. Think of it—the police, the newspaper reporters, 
the sympathetic friends. Sympathy—how I loathe the 
word! And there’s worse to come—the inquest to-morrow. 
No one doubts that the death was accidental. I’ve lied— 
how I’ve lied! And I've the strength to He again. But you 
must stand by me, George.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. He had paled to his 
li 


i 

Phe swayed towards him. He seized her wrist, grip; it 
eo tightly that she uttered a low cry. “What do you 
mean?” he repeated. 

“Can you pretend to forget?” she panted. “ We 
killed him |” 

The man’s hands fell to his sides. The horror, the wholly 
unexpected horror, of the revelation gripped him and rendered 
him speechless. His lips fashioned, rather than spoke, the 
word “ Murder!” 


low upon her neck, 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 


For Another Man's Love. 


Sim ArTHUR GERvalIsE had been murdered, and now this 
woman—his wife—was calmly avowing the fact. Could 
she be human? George stood speechless, all the horror, the 
unspeakable horror, he felt clearly Ge aie upon his face, 
She was very close to him, her breath fanned his cheek, the 
subtle and intoxicating perfume which came from her hair 
mounted to his nostrils ; he felt as if she were eome enchantress 
of old time, beautiful but evil, seeking to snare him into her 
toils. 

“Lady Sara,” he said hoarsely, then remembering that she 
would expect him to address her by her Christian name— 
“Sara,” he repeated, “I must understand this clearly, 
I am in the dark. You say that your husband did not die 
by accident—you say we killed him, you and I ”—he lowered 
iis voice to a tense whisper—‘‘do you mean that we are 

ilty of murder?” 

She laughed outright, soft, musical laughter. ‘I took you 
for a strong man, George,” she exclaim “It was for your 
strength that I always admired Rut you're white as 
a ghost, my poor friend. Have I not told you that there’s 
nothing to fear? No onc knows the truth—or will know— 
gave you and J.” 

George drew a long, deep breath. He thought for the 
moment that his heart would cease to beat. He clenched 
his fists so that his nails tore the skin. Into what maelstrom 
of unfathomable depth had he ae ? 

“Why do you look so terrified ?”” she asked. “It's just 
ae if I were ee you a new thing. But surely you cannot 
have forgotten what happened yesterday ?” 

How could he know, he who believed that he was now 
looking upon Lady Sara Gervaise for the first time in his 
life? What burden had he taken upon his shoulders now 
that it was too late to draw back ? 

Too late? Yes, it was too late. How could he avow to 
this woman that George Hilton was dead and that he himself 
was a mere adventurer? She would not believe him—she 
would think he had taken leave of his senses. He must 

raist to the end, whatever that end might be. After all, 

knew himeelf guiltless of murder—there was comfort in 
that. 
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But {t was necessary to speak, to excuse himeelf for his 
apresee forgetfulness ; nec , too, that he should learn 
that there was to be told. His natural shrewdness came 

to his aid. 

“You must tell me what happened,” he sald, ig as 
calmly as he could. ‘“ My memory is blurred. I met with 
an accident yesterday morning. It—it must have been 
very soon after I left this house. I was knocked down in the 
street and hurt my head. It made me forge ene 

She was all solicitade at once. She made him eit down on 
one of the soft, low chairs while she extended herself at full 
length on a couch close beside him, nestling her dark head 
against the yellow oushions. She pressed him with questions 
as to how the accident had happened and ff it were not more 
serious than he pa ga it to be. “ You were excited and 
unnerved,” she . “It was only natural that you should 
be—after what eg a a ng That’s how you met with the 
accident. But to think that it made you forget ! ~ 

“Tt has driven everything out of my head,” he confessed. 
** At least t are vague to my mind. I don’t know how 
your husband died—you must tell me.” 


pity. no sense of humanity ? 
n 


she asked. 


yes, but when I do the tears must come from my heart.” 


an Englishman, but 
she came from South 


into my veins. 
ordinary standards of your society. 
you ta’ 


men and savage 


the means of his death, that she had instigated to murder— 
made the avowal with a laugh upon her lips. Had she na 
Surely the woman was not 
uman, surely that beautiful body of hers could harbour 


0 soul, 

She seemed to read his thoughte. ' Why should I weep?” 
“Weep for the man who never had my love ? 

Don’t you know me better than that, George ?_ I can weep, 


She spoko fiercely, lifting herself up a little upon her elbow. 
‘My tcars can’t flow to order. Don’t tenet that I've 
got Southern blood in my veins. My father may have been 
ig Peery was Spanish—you know it; 
erica, where everything is difcrent 
from what you are accustomed to in this cold, conventional 
England of yours. I was born out there and I got the sun 
That’s why you mustn’t judge me by the 
You knew all this when 
ht me to love you, George, and I felt that you, who 
were at home in the great forest of Africa and among savage 
animals—I always thought that you under. 


Even as he e he was struggling to plece things together | stood me better than anyone else.” 
fn his mind. "Hie knew now why George Hilton had wished Her head dropped back upon the cushion. ‘ Poor Sir 
to take his own life. It was in consequence of the tragedy, Arthur!” she said with a sigh, which was evidently more 
whatever it may have been, that had been enacted that | than half forced. “ Of course I am sorry for him—sorry that 


he made such a mistake as to m 
“* And of course I shall do everyt! 
proper,” she went on, pouting her f 


shall wear m 
dead. I shall 


morning in the Cavendish Lore house. Hilton had returned @ woman like me. 
ht to his rooms and had written the letter which had 


fallen into George’s hands. Hi'ton knew that he had killed, 
and remorse had seized upon him. 

George moistened his dry lips and put the question the 
answer to which he dreaded to hear. ‘ You say we killed 
your husband,” he faltered. ‘‘ Tell me, Sara, who struck 


red lips a little. 


that is quite right and 
“ I 
widow's weeds with becoming respect to the 
respond most seemingly when I am sympa- 
thised with. I shall give up theatres and partics and do all 
that I ought to do for the conventional ycar of mourning. 


the blow?” Oh, you needn’t be afraid of that, George. I shall go abroad 
She her shoulders with one.of the foreign gestures | for a little while too. My mother is in Spain—she is very 
that she ted. “There was no blow,” she said softly; | ill and wants me. I have decided to go there as soon "— 


"¢ was such a little thing—just a scratch on the wrist. 
There was nothing pore or vulgar about it, no brutality. 
But the knife was poisoned ——” 

“‘T know—I have read,” he interrupted. “ The pepess all 
said it was an accident. Who used the knife?” He spoke 
now with a certain strength. The firet effects of the t 
shock he had received were passing off and he was reg 
ee i of his eclf-composure. His own hands were not 
stained with blood. 

‘Who should have done so but you—the man?” she 
asked. She had turned a little so that she was directly facing 
him. One of her arms was folded behind her head, and even 
at that terrible moment, when an accusation of murder was 
flang at him, George could not help noticing the exquisite 
rag as well as the rich, warm colouring of arm, exposed 
as it was by the falling back—perhaps not unintentional— 
of the sleeve of the woman's nézligé. 

“ Then 1, do Pi. accuse yourself as well ?” demanded 
George. ‘“‘Why did you say that we had killed him— 
you and I?” 

“ Ah, my friend *—she smiled, her full red Ips parting 
over her white teeth—“ that is because I do not wish you to 
take all the blame upon yourself. What you did was for love 
of me and because you knew that I, too, was unhappy, that 
I tted—oh, how bitterly !—having sent you away from 
me in the past, and joined my life to that of a man for whom 
I had no love—no love at all. I had told you as much myself, 
not more than half an hour before. And then, George, I 


she shuddered and dropped the mocki 
had been speaking for one of di “ 


publicity.” 


considcrable time to come. 
the meantime ? 


ton had failed to see any 


friend—at the bidding of such a woman as Lady Sara ? 
explorer. 
what did it matter, after all ? 
clean of the offence. 


whose every movement was suggestive of the 
That George could not say, but, lookin, 


tone in which she 
: ; st—"‘ as soon as all this 
horrible business fs over—the inquest and the hateful 


His heart leapt within him as she spoke the words. She 
was a pone away. This scene, terribly painful as it was, 
w be the last between them, at any rate the last for a 
And what might not happen in 
1 Surely he could devise some means for 
utting an end altogether to an intolerable situation ? 
lilton escape—he had gone out to 
kill himself—but then no doubt he was conscience-stricken 
as well; his hands were blood-stained, though it might well 
be that he had never mcant to kill. Was it even thinkable 
that he should have killed a man intentionally—his own 


George felt that he was of different mould from the unhappy 
Also there was no reason why he should blame 
himself for transgressions of which he was wholly innocent. 
Let him be a murderer in the eyes of Lady Sara Gervaise— 
e knew that his hands were 


Could Hilton have really loved this beautiful wild creature, 
tigress ? 
at Lady Sara, he 
made a guess at the probable truth. The love-making had 
been all upon her side or, if Hilton had responded at all, he had 
wished to disentangle himself when he came to know the true 


showed you the knife where it lay upon the deek. I put the | nature of the woman. There had been some sort of engage- 
idea of iilling into your head. That’s why I a Soy I am | ment between them, and he had taken the opportunity 
as guilty as you. But what does it matter ? y should | afforded him by her wild jealousy over his fondness for sweet, 


you blame yourself since I do not blame ?” gentle little Pi 


He was silent. He ced at her as she lay there, lithe and 
feline, stretched out languorously on the divan, her head 


to make good his escape from the country. 


Marston—what a contrast between the 
two women !—to break off all relations with Lady Sara, and 


resting against her arm and the soft yellow cushion. How Of course, it was plain enough to George that he was not 
the black of her hair and her dress showed up against the | seeing Lady Sara as others saw her. She was a popular 

low. From the woman he turned his eyes to the tiger’s | woman in society, bp a after and admired by all. He 
ee that lowered at him from the floor. had heard her spoken of by people he had met at Hurlingham 


“Why did we ever users, George ?” she sighed. She 
half closed her eyes, and George could see how wonderfully 
long and black her lashes were. “ Wasn’t it foolish of us? 
If we hadn’t quarrelled none of these troubles would ever 
have happened. I suppose it was all my fault, put you might 
have been kinder, you might have made allowances for me. 
I know it was I who broke off our Ls armen three years ago, 
but it was only because I was foolis! ay ses —jonomn as 
little chit of a child hardly out of nursery, whom you 
couldn’t have cared for ly: 

“A girl of sixteen, a little bread-and-butter miss, who had 
made a hero of you because you saved her father’s life— 
yes, George, I was jealous of that child, and I have regretted 
my folly ever since. If you had only come to me and said 
that it was all a mistake! But you didn’t; I believed that 

ou had ceased to love me, that perhaps you never really did 
love me in the way I understand love, and so I let you go. 
There was laughter on my lips though there were tears in my 
heart. You went to Africa, George, and I—I married Sir 
Arthur Gervaise. For what did I care to whom I gave myself 
when I had lost you?” 

George made no attempt to interrupt her, for she was 
telling so much of what he wanted to know, telling it him 
without the necessity for any compromising questions on his 


her life to her mother, who was a chronic invalid. 


nation. 


some dainty sweetmeat from a 
table by her side, “‘ and you came back a famous man. 


dom ! 


for now there is no longer any barrier between us.” 
was 
tow 
part. all 

““] know you cared, George,” she went on, “ though you 
were too proud to answer the letters I wrote you, or at least 
to answer them in the same spirit in which they were written. 
But I never doubted for a moment that you loved me, just 
as you had loved in the past, and I wanted you to forgive— 
oh, how I wanted you to forgive! Sir Arthur was very kind 
to me, and I went about in society a great deal and pretended 
i tars all the time h whispered, hi 

“ But ew OW peo) » how 
said that I still loved you, and that hed only married Bang 
fiave, I don’t know if Sir Arthur ever heard these whispers— 

used to think he didn’t, for his manner towards me never 
changed, but now I think he must have known—I think he 
must have known and have suffered too.” 

“ And yet, now that he is dead, you can laugh!” George 
could not restrain the exclamation. It all seemed so unutter- 
oy horrible. This woman, by her own sho had met 
with nothing but kindness from the man who made her 
his wife, the man who even now lay cold and dead u 
Yet she could make the free avowal that her conduct had been 


spoken. You reminded me of my duty as a wife.” 
laughed her musical laugh. ‘ You 


friend. 

our very soul. 
even if it were that you should take me awa: 
England to some -grown island in the 
where there would 
And so, Geo’ 


loved you still and had never lov 


any man but you. 
then——’”’—-she . ° 


knew it instinctively. 
(Continued at foot of next paged 
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fn terms of affection and sympathy. She was a perfect 
hostess, it appcared, and before her marriage she had devoted 


George was glad that he had seen her so, glad, too, that 
he had already learnt to love another woman. For Lady 
Sara’s beauty was intoxicating; given more conventional 
circumstances, given the possibility that she was laying 
herself out to charm, he could underetand that she must be 
irresistible, that few men could hold out against her fasci- 


“You came back to England, George,” she went on, after 

a few moments’ pause, during which she helped hersclf to 
mbonni:re on a little Moorish 
How 
- I was, for, oh, if you knew what my life had been, how 
hated the fetters that bound me, and how I longed for free- 

I was sure you loved me still, even though you had 
ven no sign. My husband was your old friend, and you 
nglish are honourable men. But I knew that I could win 
you, George ’—she turned towards him, her eyes glittering, 
and a wonderful smile upon her lips—" that I have won you, 
There 
a) peal in her eyes, and she stretched out her bare arm 
him. But George sat sternly erect—waiting to hear 


“ You spoke just as I expected you would speak,” she 
said, ‘just as any gentleman in your position would have 
She 
a pointed out that Sir 
Arthur was your friend, and that, while he lived—while he 
lived, mark you !—you could be ncthing more to me than & 


“* And yet all the while I could read through your eyes to 
knew you cared—I knew my powcr, too. 
hatever I asked you to do you would obey me in the cnd, 

trom stupid 
jouthern seas, 
no one to mock at us and throw stones. 
I told you wees ye already knew, as ; 


“Yes, and then?” George knew what was coming, 


wa’ 


Wruxk ENDING 
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(Dr. Carlo Iberti, an Italian—known in his ovon country 
as an author and man of affairs—is the leading spirit of 
the recently formed Sea-Salvage Company, Lid. <A great 
deal has been heard of late of this enterprise. The company 
exists to recover some of the £10,000,000 worth of ships and 
cargoes lost every year on the British coasts, and, incidentally, 
to recover the treasure of £24,000,000 lying at the bottom of 
Vigo Bay. Now, for the first time in any paper, Dr. Iberts 
himself tells in “‘ P. W.” the story of his life’s work.) 

For the past six or seven years I have been at work 
jn six or seven European countries with a single aim: the 
aim of proving conclusively that an immense treasure in 

old and silver of at least £21,000,000 in value lies at the 

ttom of Vigo Bay. 

There is no original document in any language relating 
to the Battle of Vigo which I have not studied ; it will 
not, I hope, be thought a boast if I remark that probably 
no living person has studied the history of Vigo more 
thoroughly than myself. 

I have had good cause to look carefully into the matter, 
for I not only hope, but am as sure as a man may be in 
this world, that I have in my hands the key to the 
recovery of the treasure. 

Well do I remember tho first time when I heard of 
Vigo. I was a little boy in an Italian school ; before me 
stood my master, tall and lean, with so austere a face and 
mannor that he looked like a monk; only the gentle 
expression of his eyes showed that before all he was 
loving father. And he told us how seventeen Spanish 
galleons, coming home from the West Indies in the year 
1702, with cargoes of gold and silver and precious mer- 
chandise, had taken refuge in the quiet waters of the 
Rande, where some twenty French battleships covered 
their flight. © 

He told us how an allied Anglo-Dutch fleet had fallen 
on the treasure ships, how the Spanish Admiral gave tho 
word, “ Sink the Ships ’’ ; and how forty ships were 


iven as prey to the waves, rather than that they should 
a the prey of their enemies. 


The Pino working submarine boat fitted with mechanical , 
arms, which has been very successfully used in salvage | 
operations. 


He told us the whole story of the Spanish War of 
Succession ; and I soon forgot it all. Nearly twenty years 
were to pass before I was to think seriously of it again. 
Then, in the September of 1903, I, returning home from 
Continental travels, happened to meet at Genoa a friend, 
Cavaliere Giuseppe Pino, famous for his wonderful in- 
vention of a working submarine-boat. From his lips I 
heard again the story of the historic treasure of Vigo, and 
I learnt that he had conceived the bold design of recover- | 
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Gold in Vigo 


ing it, and had determined that I was the man to help 
him in the colossal enterprise. 

In a few days I was speeding towards Madrid to obtain 
a permit to search for the treasure from the Spanish 
Government. Valuable friends awaited me at every 
step: Cebinet Ministers, Under-Secretaries of State, 
Members of Parliament, Generals and Admirals all took 
the decpest interest 
in our enterprise. 
Not a day passed 
but I assaulted a 
library, a museum, 
or a record office to 
obtain some pre- 
cious documents 
with which to 
silence all doubts 
about the existence 
of the treasure. 

In three months 
my negotiations 
with the Govern- 
mentof His Majest 
Alfonso XII i 
brought mea Royal 
Decree, sanctioned 
by the Council of 
Ministers, and 
bearing the signa- 
ture of his Excel- 
lency, General Don 
Jose Ferrandiz. As 
it now reads, this 
Decree gives me the 
sole right to explore 
Vigo Bay for treasure until the year 1915. 

This was the beginning of a campaign directed against 
tho Vigo treasure which has not ceased from that day to 
this. I, for my part, began a tour of all European and 
Colonial libraries and record offices, travelling from 
country to country, from archive to archive, studying, 
copying, and acquiring all documents relating to Vise, 
and finding out every existing proof, so as to be able to 
sav the last word on the subject. 

My friend, Cav. Pino, for his part, set about perfecting 
new sea-salvage instruments, specially designed for dealing 
with the Vigo problem. For several years he was engaged 
on designing and building a new form of submarine-boat 
and an instrument known as the hydroscope, a wonderful 
sort of sea-telescope, with various wreck-raising machines, 
elevators, and pyro-pontoons. 

At last the day came when all was ready for experi- 
ments in Vigo Bay. We installed our machinery on a 
fine yacht, the San Clemente, and sect out to make all 
preliminary observations for a grand assault on tho 
treasure. 

The people of Vigo, the newspapers, and the political 
and municipal authorities followed our expcriments with 
the utmost interest, and gave us every support ; while the 
Government assisted the work with one of the finest of 
its torpedo destroyers, the Audaz. 

I had come to the conclusion that previous treasure- 
searching parties had sought in the wrong places for the 
galleons, owing to mistakes which I had discovered on 
ancient maps ; and. this conclusion was justified. With the 
aid of the hydroscope, wo found the treasure-ships, and 
in some cases they lay where they had never been searched 
for before; we found their nemes and dimensions, pro- 
spected the sea-bed, studied the sca-currents, and 
measured their force. By way of experiment, various 


TTT 
Hydroscope or sea telescope, used for 
locating sunken treasure. 
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objects, such as cannons, were raised to the surface, and 
& quantity of wood was recovered, so well preserved as to 
resemble stone. R 

The rest of the work we 
had to lIcave in order 
that we might perfect our 
machinery. New apparatus 
has since been designed by 
Cav. Pino, while I have car- 
ried still farther my study of 
Vigo’s history. Having finally 
settled all our plans, we set 
about forming a powerful 
company to put them into 
operation ; and this work has 
now been crowned by the 
sarah flotation of the y 
Sea-Salvage Company, Ltd., = VN _— hb 
which has taken ayer all our ~_Sa <a 
rights and inventions, and will : Pe Ss 
shortly be at work at Vigo. An clevitor which, when 

A word about the exist- attached to sunken trewsure, is 
ence of the treasure. I have ‘led wi h compressed air and 
proved conclusively, from thus brought with its burden 
official and private docu. ‘° the surface. 
ments, that the riches that arrived in Vigo in 1702 amounted 
to 126,470,600 pieces of eight, or £27,493,609—-without 
reckoning a merchandise of equal value. A small part of 
the treasure, belonging to the King, was landed before 
the battle, officially reckoned at £2,081,416, as proved by 
Royal Decrees and official receipts. Merchandise of 
great value was taken as booty by the conquerors, but 
in gold and silver they secu less than half-a-million 
pounds. Small sums have been recovered by explorers 
from time to time from the sunken galleons, amount- 
ing in value to 
£326,087. 

There is not the 
least doubt that 
the treasure in 

old and sil yer still 
lying in the - 
leons of Vigo Bey 
amounts to not less 
than 113,396,085 
pieces of eight, or 
£24,651,323, That 
would have been 
= the value of the 
treasure 200 ycare 
a 


go. 
Such is the sum 
which we who are 
interested in the 
recovery of the 
treasure have set 
our hearts on win- 
ning from the sea. 
Yet we regard the 
Vigo Bay treasure- 
hunt as a smal 


This picture shows an adaption of the 


Hydroscope filted to a vessel. When the 
shipiscru sing,as above, ttonly protrudes, 2 
alittle way. so as to enable the vessei’s and incidental part 
capiain to sight the ped gf his ship and of our enterprise. 
any dangers from his bridge. Our chief work 

will be to recoves 
wrecks lost around the British Coasts, for it is the 
astounding fact that ships and cargoes worth £10,000,000 
are lost every year on these shores, and that 
hitherto Great Britain has possessed no efficient salvage 
organisation. 
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“Why should I tell you all this?” she asked. “ Why 
should we be compelled to act the same scene all over again ? ”’ 
Her voice was becoming petulant. ‘“ You know, you must 
remember all that happened.” 

“Your husband came in and surprised us to; ther. He 
heard what had between us?’ George not hesi- 
tate to speak the words ; he knew that his guess was true. 

She nodded. “ Yes, it was the best , after all, for 
us. It has given me my freedom. You know how he 
behaved—he was a gentleman, too. He would make no 
scene before me, even though he had just heard me cry out 
passionately that I desired his death. Ho asked you to talk 
with him im his study. ‘The study {is separated off from the 
other rooms of the house—no one saw you go. But I followed 
and I listened for a little while at the door. I wonder if you 
could have lied so glibly if you had known?” She li 
® mocking face to his. 

“ I li ? 

“Yea, you did it very well—only, of course, I knew. You 
vowed that he was mistaken, that you did not love me. You 
told him he had nothing to fear from you, that you would 
Sbroad again and make your home in Africa, But he did 
not believe you. He thought that you had returned to 
tan to assail his honour. You were two men alone— 


love me, I oried out that a did—you did. 


(continued from 


had risen from 


Bach ninepence sent to the F.A.F. makes one child happy. 


away to the door. I’m only a woman. I was frightencd. 
But [ saw the knife lying there on the table—it was onc that 
you yourself had given my husband ; you sent it with other 
things from Africa for an analysis of the poison; I saw it 
and pushed it into your hand. You took it up; you looked at 
it, at me, and at him. You were ghastly white. He was 
standing by the desk, his hands stretched out, and then——” 

“‘ Yes—and then ?” 

“I did not see the blow—I’m tclling you the truth, George. 
I could lie if I wished all the blame to fall on you. I need 
not have admitted that I showed you the knife. I ran from 
the room.” 

“And after that?” 
himeelf in restraint. 

“T heard you leave the house. I called to you, but you 
did not hear. The butler let you out—be thought you had 
come straight down from my boudoir. Sir Arthur never 
used to sec visitors in the morning. He is never disturbed 
when he is in his study.” 

““When was the discovery made—that Sir Arthur was 
hurt?” 

“Not for quite an hour later. Ansell—that’s the butler— 
answered the etudy bell. Sir Arthur was sitting there by the 
desk. ‘I’ve cut my wrist,’ he said. ‘It may be a serious 
matter. Will you send at once for Mr. Clive Mayhew ? 
It was an accident and I did it myself.’ You see he took all 


He spoke quite calmly, holding 


| the responsibility upon himself—that's how it is we are safe, 
| George, you and I.” 


She paused. She wag sitting erect on the couch now. 
She was showing some emotion, Set this, so George told him- 
sclf, was due to the recollection of a terrible scene. Her 
lips quivered and she pressed her hands to her heart. 

“T went to him,” she continued, “ and he tried to speak 


| to me, but he could not. The poison must have had some 


It was pitiful to seo his efforts to speak. 


He never really lost consciousness till quite the end. I had 
to sit by his bedsido and he stretched out his hand and held 
mine. It was ghastly. I shall never forget what I went 
through.” 

A long shudder ran through her frame. She rose from 
the sofa and stepped across the room to one of the ornate 
mirrors. She lifted her hands to her ruffled hair. 

“I’ve been making myself look quite a guy,” she exclaimed 
petulantly, “ and because you've been forcing me into 
these details, George. Couldn't you have Icft mattcrs as 
they are ? Couldn’t you have been content to know that we 
ran no danger at all? Why, you won't even be called upon 
to attend the inquest. It will only be a formal affair, with 
a verdict of accidental death at the end of it. I wanted 
you tocomfort me, That’s why I sent for you.” 

She turned sharply from the mirror and faced him. ‘* Has 
all this upset and worry made mo look ugly ? You haven’t 
said a single kind word to me yet,” she said. ‘‘ Am I so 
different from what I used to be before you went to Africa ? 
Have three years made any change in me ? ” 

“You are as beautiful as ever you were,” he said gravely. 
Bitter words of scorn were on his tongue, but he dared not 
speak them. Whatever his feelings might be it could serve 
no purpose to make an enemy of this woman. 

‘** People tell me I am more beautiful,” she said, lifting her 
white arms so that they framed her head, glancing at herself 
in the glass as she did so. The pose suited her to perfection. 
She was like som2 sculptured nymph of old, or George could 
have imagined her as an Eastern snake-charmer, her body 
incircled by that of the snake. ‘“‘ I’ve had hosts of admirers, 
George, and they will all come trooping round me now that 
I’m a widow. But there’s not one out of the whole lot that 
I care a snap of my fingers for, not one.” She paused a 
moment as if expecting a reply, but he was silent.. 

(Another long instalment next week). 


Have ‘you sent yours yet? - 


“ How pleasant to be able to do a thing like that!"’ 
wurmured Conkerway. . 

He murmured it so softly and nicely that any stranger 
would have at once jum to the conclusion that he was 
alluding to something kind and good. The same hypo- 
thetical stranger, taking his first look at Conkerway, 
would probably have taken it for granted that he was a 
man whose chief, if not sole, object in life was to make 
the existence of hig fellow-creatures bright and happy. 

He was a fat man, with a squat figure, a slow, hardly- 
aver-fading smile, and small eyes which twinkled like 
black beads. If he had shut his eyes very close, his ex- 

ression would have been that of a man who was not only 
Tenoraxt of the world’s wicked ways, but was strenuously 
resolved never to be introduced to them. : 

But his eyes spoiled the otherwise beautiful effect. 
They could on occasion concentrate in their depths an 
amount of greed and cunning which was quite surprising 
when roeue wan had to their limited dimensions. . 

He was one of the most prominent citizeng of Verbania, 
which had etarted its career by being a mining camp in 
Victoria. 

It was not a big place, exactly, but it had not done 
at all badly. It boasted a newspaper and two political 
clubs; also it possessed Conkerway. 7, 

He had appeared in the town in its original mining- 
camp days, with his best smile and his nicest expression, 
and with his eyes half shut so that they betrayed nothing. 
He had explained that the sun bothered him rather. 

He had not worked for gold with a pick and shovel, 
but he had acquired it all the same. He was a lawyer, 
and the miners had been called on to pay stiffly for his 
advice touching their numerous disputes. When not 
devoting howell to the law, he had dabbled in science 
and chemistry. 

He had remained in the town because all his property 
was there, and he had hoped that as the place grew, as 
it was sure to do when the railway touched it, there 
would be more scope for his abilities. In the meantime, 
however, he had pined in secret while smiling bravely 
before the world. 

On the evening when he made the remark already set on 
record, he was aping alone, reading a week-old Mel- 
bourne paper. The sheet was spread out on the table 
before him, and his stumpy finger was going down a 
particular column, as if to squeeze all possible information 
out of it, 

Nothing pleased Conkerway more than to read about 
financiers who had enriched themselves at the expense of 
other people. He yearned to emulate them, while keep- 
ing strictly within the letter of the law, of course. 

Naw he had come across a literary feast after his own 
heart. He was reading about an enterprising gentleman 
in the United States who had manipulated a ‘‘ corner” 
in wheat, and thereby accumulated millions of dollars. 

“*Corners’ are beautiful!’ murmured Conkerway aa 
he read. “ Also perfectly legal.” 

He had been so interested in the newspaper that he 
had failed to hear the door open, or to notice the entrance 
of 'Lizabeth. It was somewhat remarkable, for ’Lizabeth’s 
footsteps were of the ponderous order. Che was a big, 
heavy, stolid woman, with a red face, and her mouse- 
coloured hair bunched up in a sort of wisp on the top 
of her head. 

*Lizabeth had been a cook in England. She had heard 
of the fortunes being dug out of the virgin soil in 
Australia, and—encouraged Ly a fortune-teller, who must 
have been out of training at the time—had indulged in 
romantic visions of entering the service of a digger 
millionake and making- him so happy by her culinary 
fol that he would make her his bride rather than lose 

er. 

Lured on by this mirage, she had speculated the bulk 
of her savings in her passage out. Fortune had not smiled 
on her. How she had found her way to Verbania was 
® mystery, but it was certain that she had arrived in a 
destitute condition. Conkerwey had taken her in. 

He paid her a very small salary and insisted on having 
full value for his money in the way of hard work. 

“T’ve come to tell you,” said ‘Lizabeth, ‘“‘that the 
water supply of the town ‘as all gone wrong. It’s 

isoned, and everybody’s going to die in lingerin’ agony.” 

"Lizabeth had brought k the startling information 
Grst-hand from the town. Conkerway went out to investi- 
gate for himself. He found Verbania in a state of 
incipient panic. . 

people depended for their water supply on a spring 
near the town. For some time past the water had been 
suspected of a brackish taste, and now it had abruptl 
assumed & brown tint. Two citizens had been taken ill. 
They had given lurid descriptions of poisonous symptoms. 
The rest of the people had become frightened. 
Conkerway’s perusal of the chemical and scientific works 
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Complete Short Story. 


| A Story of Some Deals in Water. By OLIVER MERLAND. | 


was a matter of public knowledge, thanks to 'Lizabeth. 

A sample of the suspected water was submitted to him 
by a deputation. Ho received it solemnly, and promised 
to report within an hour. He smiled sympathetically on 
the deputation. , 

He took the sample home with him. It was dark when 
he reached home, but he did a rather peculiar thing. 
Taking a lantern, he went out into hie garden. In the 
centre of this was a deep well. It had been sunk by the 
| first diggers, and abandoned because the water from the 

spring was considered more salubrious. 

Whatever happened to the on a kaany had an 
independent and unlimited supply of water. : 

He smiled down the well and his smal] eyes glittered. 

The deputation were so anxious that they called for 
the expert scientific opinion before the hour was up. 
They found Conkerway examin the sample with a 
gravity in comparison with which the ordinary solemnity 
of 2 adiey faker would have been frivolous gaiety. His 
smile had disappeared. 

He shook his head mournfully, 

“TI am very reluctant, gentlemen, to say or do any- 
thing to increase public anxiety,” he said. “But my 
duty as a citizen must be done. There is no doubt, 
unforturately, that if this sample is anything to go by, 
the spring is absolutely full of carbonic acid gas, minutos 
bacteria, and nitrate!” 

The deputation turned pale and gasped. They ‘ware all 
honest, heavy men, who were all the more ly im- 
pressed by the scientific words because they did not 
understand their meatiing. They accepted what Conker- 
way said, and dispersed to epread new terror through the 
town. 

The spokesman remained behind for a ing word. 

“It’s terrible, terrible!” he said. ‘ But perhaps no 
fatal mischief has been done as yet, and if we are all 
very careful, a tragedy may be avoided. The spring 
be shunned. But the town hag your well to fall 
on. It is most fortunate!” 

Tho spokesman was the Jocal grocer. His name was 
Meggs, and he was a small, rabbit-like man. He thought 
that Conkerway’s smile was the most heavenly thing he 
had ever seen. . 

Conkerway didn’t go to bed that night. He sat up, 
studying in the newspaper how the American genius had 
engineered his ‘‘corner’’ from étart to finish, He began 
to feel himself an expert in the art. 

Very early next morning Conkerwa 

Mr. Tacker, the town carpenter. e@ was so early, 
indeed, that he had to knock him as He explained that 
he wanted a strong, high palisade run up round his 
well, good enough to keep off thieves and other evildvers, 
and fitted with a door and a big padlock. 

“Mr, Conkerway, sir,” observed Tacker with emotion, 
‘*T beg your don. I have, I confess, thought you a 
near man; but now I see you are a patriot. A man,” 
said Tacker, wiping his eyes, ‘‘ who’s willing to put him- 
self to expense to protect the only water-supply left to 
his town, inspires me with such feelings towards him 
that I'd do his work for him half-price, if I could afford 


must 
back 


went round for 


The palisade was a first-class bit of work. Tacker 
and his men did their best with it. As the carpenter 
observed, it would have done for a barricade to keep back 
a raging mob. 

As Conkerway was contemplating the finishing touches 
of the isade, Jenkins came up with a pail in each 
hand. was Conkerway’s nearest neighbour and kept 
the butcher's shop. 

“‘T should like to fill these at your well, Conkerway, 
if you please,” he said. 

“T'll do it,” Conkerway said. 

He took the pails inside the palisade, filled them from 
the well bucket, and came back with them. Jenkins 
— civilly, but his jaw dropped when Conker- 


way said : 

“Five shillings, please.” 

‘Eh?’ demanded the butcher. 

Conkerway repeated the request with his usual smile. 
He pointed out that he held a special stock of the most 
valuable commodity in Verbania, and that it was his ‘daty 
to himself not to dispose of it at a loss. But-he didn’t 
want to be extortionate. He ventured to consider that 
half a crown a pail was an exceedingly moderate price 
for wholesome water, which couldn’t be obtained any- 
where else for love or money within miles of the town. 

Jenkins refused to pay. He kicked both his pails 
over, and departed with a forcible asseveration to the 
effect that he would perish of thirst rather than submit 
to be skinned alive by a fat shark. 

But he must have changed his mind. At all events, 
he returned quite meekly within an hour, and paid for 
two pails of water. 

The grocer paid, too, when he came. So did the rest of 
the people in their turns. They simply had to. ‘There 
was grumbling and ing of teeth, Language 
filled the air which should have withered Conkerway. 
But he met it with a patient, uncomplaining smile. 

The town was at hig mercy. No water which the people 
dared drink could be obtaingd except from him and at his 
price. 

For the remainder of that day he did a roaring trade. 
Himeelf, "Lizabeth, and a hired y were vine out 
water and taking in the money all the time, s0 to say. 

Business slowed down in the evening, and 'Lizabeth 
went fora walk. She returned with news, 

‘They're goin’ fo ‘old a town’s meetin’ to-night, an’ 
discuss the situation.” she announced. ‘ They're sayin’ 
as you ‘aven’t no right to take advantage of ‘em, an’ 
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they’re goin’ to put it to the vote whether they shall come 
and rush you out of the well.” eed ; 

“Such @ proceeding would be quite illegal,” said Con. 
kerway. 

“You can tell ’em that when they ccme,” 
"Lizabeth. n 

Conkerway was very tired after being up all the 

revious night. But he dared not go to sleep until he 
had seen what issue the town's meeting led to. 

It was past midnight when a mob of citizens surrounded 
his house, or, rather, the palisade. As uay were making 
a rush for the palisade gate, however, Conkerway put his 
head over the top. a 

“Tt is very kind of you to pay me this visit,” he said, 
“and, of course, I’m pleased to see you all. But, 
perhaps, it may interest you to know that if you make 
any attack on my property I shall be compelled, purely 
in self-defence, to deprive the town of all water. 1 
will be a simple matier for me to drop this into the 
well, and poisoned water will be useless, I apprehend.” 

He held up an omnous-looking payer packet, the open 
end of which revealed that it was full of white powder. 

It was only caster sugar, but the crowd did not know 
that, and sullenly dispersed, leaving Conkerway the 
master of the field” 

On the following day Conkerway raiscd his prices. 
The people were all forced to bay from him. It was 
a choice of either doing that or killing him, and they 
shrank from murder. 

The first victims of the mystericus malady evinced no 
signs of speedy recovery. Instead, others were added to 
the list of sufferers. The one doctor in Verbania was a 
young man whose brother i the only hotel. He 
prescribed whiskey neat as the scle remedy for the 
epidemic. 

As the stock of this article in the town was strictly 
limited, however, and as Conkerwzy’s well showed no 
indications of running dry, the ‘‘corner’’ was_ not 
seriousiy threatened. ee ene began to see himself, in 
Perepectine, the possessor of all the available cash in the 
place. 

But in its moment of greatest success. the “ 
was smashed. It was 'Lizabeth who smashed it. 

That stolid person had disapproved of her employer's 
enterprise from the outsct, although fear had caused her 
to sullenly acquiesce in it. Finally, however, her soul 


replied 


corner” 


revolted. 
She gave away water free to a family, the head of 
which, having exhausted all his funds, called to negotiate 


from the well. 


some of his spare garments for a suppl 
e dismissed his 


As soon as Conkerway heard of this 
fandmaiden. 

She was in sore straits. The town eyed her coldly 
as an accomplice of the arch-enemy. and declined to 
believe that she had done with him. Driven to despera- 
tion, she decided on suicide. 

“I'll drink a jugful from that there spring,” she said. 
“It will be a cheap way of gettin’ out of it.” 

This intention she carried into effect as the evening 
shadows were falling, and then she repaired to Conkerway’s 
doorstep and sat down to die. She fully expected to pass 
away ere morning, but dawn found her very much alive. 
She was not suffering in the least, except for a remark- 
ably keen desire for her breakfast. 

Thereupon ‘Lizabeth arose and went fcrth with the 
tidings. 

‘‘T don’t believe that there spring is poisoned at all,” 
she proclaimed, ‘‘ It’s my opiniun that it’s only muddied, 
an’ that Mister Conkerway told you things 6o as you'd 
all be frightened an’ let it alone.” 

Verbania was slow to believe, but the conviction 
ay ‘aaaniains wag right soaked into the public mind 
at. last. 

Conkerway anticipated assassination. But nothing 
happened to him for a day. Then he called on the 
baker for some bread. 

The baker did not utter a word of recrimination or 
reproach. He simply took Conkerway’s moncy and placed 
a can of brownish water on the counter. 

‘« That’s all I’m going to sell you for the future,” he said. 

Conkerway tried to argue the matter from a legal 
standpoint. But the baker wouid nut listen. The 
manipulator of the late ‘‘ corner’’ had to leave the shop 
without a supply of the staff of life. 

His smile had half faded, but he pulled himeelf together 
and walked hopefully to the butcher's. 

“A juicy steak would be very appetising for dinner.” 

Probably this would have been the case, had it been 
forthcoming, but the butcher refused to sell anything 
to Conkerway—except water. So did Meggs, the grocer; 
so did everybody elso in Verbania, down to the green- 
grocer. The latter remarked that, for his part, he 
hesitated to supply even water, as he understood that 
potatoes were largely compounded of tho fluid. 

When Conkerway, as a last attempt, and summoning 
to his aid his best smile—or the best he had left in stock 
—entered the hotel and ordered lunch, the waiter solemnly 
brought him water—hot in a soup-tureen, lukewarm on a 
plate, and cold in a coffee-cup, 

In brief, Verbania had entered into a solemn league and 
covenant to sell nothing to Conkerway except the com- 
modity which, for a while, he had made so valuable. 

He was in danger of starvation. It was impossible for 
him to arrange for a private supply of everything from the 
outside world. He stood it as long ag nature would allow, 
but wag finally compelled to dispose of his property at & 
heart-sickening sacrifice, and depart from the town. 

It was ‘Lizabeth who summed up the moral. 

“* Corners,’ ’ said she, ‘‘ is things as a man ought to be 
careful ’ow he ‘andles.” 
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A CIVILIAN 
VICTORIA CROSS. 


O judge by*the reports in the daily 
papers, no little confusion exists 
regarding the Albert Medals that 
were recently presented by the 


iy) 
ie King. 

+ This is doubtless partly due to 
‘he fact that there are in existence two 
sntirely separate and distinct kinds of decora- 
ions so named. 

Founded by the 
Society of Arts. 

The oldest of theee is the gold Albert Medal, 
founded in 1862 by the Society of Arts, which 
is granted to men distinguished in science, | 
literature, and so forth. It is probably the! 
most jealously guarded, and therefore the 
most highly-prized, distinction of its kind in 
the world. Kings have coveted it in vain. 
Even our own Edward VII. did not get his 
until so recently as 1901. 
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A National Crisis which is Fast 
Approaching. 


that in the first year of a big war no fewer 
\)\ than 332,000 ores wal be required, 
4) of which 180,000 would be riding horses. 
Qe! ’ __ But at the present time there are only about 
150,000 horses in the country suitable for 
cavalry purposes, and the birth-rate is 
declining in an alarming manner. 

If war were decla at the present time 
we could not attempt to mobilise the Regulars 
and the Territorials, because we have not the 

N five years’ time from now there ; horsesto mount the men and convey the trans- 
will scarcely be a single horse left port. 
in England except the few animals} At the gene time many of our Army 
= which are kept for pleasure and the, horses are being used three times over. That 
\9 small tradesman’s horse. jis to say, that horses belonging to ‘bus 


i 


ted 


4 
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The other Albert Medal, which may be; 
described as a Victoria Cross for civilians, is 
an altogether different affair, and it is this 
that is usually meant when the decoration so 
called is ordinarily referred to. 

It is granted for valour, and for valour only, 
no consideration whatever being paid to the; 
cocial rank of the recipient. Tnatituted by | 
Royal Warrant in 1866, it was intended at, 
first that it should be awarded exclusively for | 
gallantry in saving life at sea. But in 1877) 
a supplementary Royal Warrant was issued | 
extending its scope so as to cover similar acts i 
performed on land, with a view to its bestowal ! 
upon the rescuers in the terrible Pontypridd | 
colliery disaster of that year. | 


Both Hand 
Chiselied. 

There are, it may be mentioned, two grades | 
of Albert Medals, the first-class, or highest, | 
being in gold and dark blue enamel. The, 


second-class is similarly enamelled, but bronze i 


usw 
met 

It is interesting to note, however, that both 
the gold and the bronze medals are hand 
chiselled, instead of being struck from a die as 
the Victoria Crosses are. A curious fact, too, 
is that their production has been in the hands 
of the same —_ ever since the decoration 
was first instituted, having been handed down 
trom father to son. 


the place of the rarer and more conthy 


“ ° 
TeacueER : “ Johnny, what is a hypocrite ?” 
Johnny: ‘A boy that comes to school 
with a smile on his face.” 


® 


7 > HE remarkable succcss of the 
4 new musical play, The Arca- 


“ 


dians, at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre has been followed by 
an extraordinary demand for 
seats; and recently a “deal” 
for no less than £12,000 worth 
of ecats was concluded by the ‘libraries ’ 
with Mr. Robert Courtneidge.” 

In the above words an announcement 
appeared recently in nearly all the daily 
papers, and le to whom the mysteries of 
“* advanced Ikings ” are unknown have 
since been wondering what it all means, and 
how it is done. 

For £12,000 means a clear £1,000 coming 
into the theatre every week for three months 
--no small boon to the anxious theatrical 
manager with a heavy rent to pay, and 8 
company containing half a dozen high- 
ealaried “ stars.” 

Safeguarded from 
an Early Death. 

The facts are really very simple. Nowa- 
days you can insure almost anything—that 
is to say that, given a fair chance of a “ run” 
for the money, you can nearly alwaye find 
fomeone who will gamble on your chances 
of succeeding {n whatever enterprise you 
choose to undertake. 

The theatrical manager now endcavours 
to safeguard his new production from 
premature decease by what practically 
amounts to an insurance policy or guarantee 
from the “libraries” that his play will 
1un for a certain number of wee or 
months. 

To the dress rehearsal—which nowadays 
preetically amounts to a finished first per- | 

‘ormance—of every new production, the’ 
heads of the big libraries are invited | 
Management, the libraries, of course, ing | 
the big firms of concert and theatrical ticket 
agents, who are to be found in Bond Street, | 

loane Street, the Strand, and other big West- 
end thoroughfares. The ones that matter— 
that can make or mar a play—can be easily 
Counted on the fingers of one band. 
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Gambling in Theatre Tickets. 


How the “Libraries” Speculate on a “Run.” 
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Tho "bus horse and the cab companies and job-masters which are now 
horse are growing scarcer, not every year, registered by the War Office to be called up 
but every month and ore weck, and in a for service with the Regulars on mobilisation 
lvery short time they will be practically are also being used by the Yeomanry for 
‘extinct. their riding schools and their camps, and to 

The extinction of the horse is due to the a considerable extent by the infantry Terri- 
eneral adoption of the motor both for torials as well. 

usiness and pleasure. Since the introduction} The same horse will very often attend camp 
of the motor-’bus and the elcctric tram the, with three different regiments in one year! 
big omnibus companics have taken thousands | Every day suitable horses grow more 
of horses off the road, and they are getting impossible to obtain. As the demand for 
rid of others in large quantities almost every, them for business and pleasure declines, 
i day. so farmers cease to breed them, and in addition 

All the provincial horse-’bus companies , all the best mares in the country of a suitable | 
lare doing the same, and since the introduction , type were sent out to the war in South Africa, 
jof taxi-cabs the proprietors of hansoms few of them returning, and we are therefore 
and four-wheelers are following suit. breeding from inferior stock. 

In two or three years’ timethe onlyremaining; There is only one small gleam of satis- 


hansom cab will be in a museum. faction to the “ horsy ” man in the universal 
It is quite useless for horse-’buses to attempt adoption of motor traction, and that is, 


| 
| 


cross routes which are unfitted for motor fillip to horse riding for pleasure. 
traffic. 


| On the L.C.C.’s electric trams a Saabicaal 
by a workman’s car can travel from Catford , 
to Victoria, a distance of sixteen miles, for 
la fare of twopence ! 

The extinction of the horse is a very serious 
problem from the rag ange point of view, and 
what we should do in the event of, another 

to say. 


war it is impossible 
Mi War Ne had the horse- | a 


for by the fact that large numbers of men 


horse learnt to ride during the war, but it is 
‘also largely due to the fact that, with the 


|| Wanted His 


to continue on the road except on a few strange to say, that it has given a tremendous | 
‘ossibly this may also be partly accounted | 


who had never previously been astride a} 
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QUEER FADS OF CON- 
DEMNED MURDERERS. 


7 SCAR SLATER, who murdered 
Miss Gilchrist in her G 
flat, proved himeelf a typical 
dandy even in the condemned 
% cell, and also a stickler for the 


proprieties. He insisted, for 
instance, from the very beginning, in being 
called “Mr.” Slater, and each morning he 
changed his linen, varied his neckwear, and 
demanded polished boots. 
\Ciean Linen. 
Similar exhibitions of strutting, peacock 
vanity are not uncommon on the part of men 
doomed to die on the gallows. Wainwright, 
on the day preceding his execution, absolutely 
refused to dress because his clean linen had 
not arrived from the laundry, and a new shirt 
and collar had to be bought for him. When 
the evening arrived—his last on earth—he 
craved a smoke. A pipe and tobacco were 
brought to him, but he rejected them with 
\disdain. He would have a cigar. And he 
got it. 

Lefroy, who murdered poor old Mr. Gold in 
a railway carriage on the way to Brighton, 
wore an evening dress suit during the whole 
of the period that clapsed between his con- 
demnation and his execution. Also he was 
greatly upset at the refusal of the authoritics 
to allow him to be hanged in a new silk hat 
presented to him in court. 

Ordered His 
Ovn Dinner. 

Asa rule, however, the thoughts of the con- 
demned turn mostly towards food. Rush, the 
Stansfield Hall murderer, was an educated man. 
“T want my slippers and the Times” were 
his first words on returning to gaol after his 
conviction. But a little later he called for 
pen and papcr, and wrote out an order for his 
next day’s dinner, “ Pig and plenty of apple 
sauce.” . 

In those days it was the custom to give 
capital convicts whatever they asked for in 
the way of food. But the rule was abolished 
soon aiterwards, one of the first delinquents 
to come under the new regulations being & 
certain Jeffrey, who murdcred his six-year- 
ild by hanging him in a cellar in Seven 
e was unaware of the alteration, and 
t duck directly he entered the 
hen it was refused him 
he had to be put 
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HE spell of intensely dry weather 
in early May culminated in some 
of the worst forest fires ever 
known in England. 

Thousands of acres of heather 
and pine in Surrey and Berkshire 
were reduced to blackened wastes, 

they take so many pounds’ |,and it was only the exertions of large bodics 

as many weeks as they feel |of soldiers which saved Bramshill Park, the 
splendid old country seat of Sir Anthony Cope. 
Though the test forest fires occur in 

North America and Australia, an English 

summer rarely passes without disastrous con- 

flagrations. 


The heads of the libraries come and watch 
the dress rehearsal. They have to make up 
their minds during the performance whether 
the play is a good one and likely to appeal to 
the playgoing public, and if they come to 
the conclusion that it {s so, they promptly 
make a “ deal.” 

That {s to say, 
worth of seats ix 
is justified by the merits of the performance. 
The usual amount subscribed in this way is 
from £5,000 to £7,000, and this is split up 
amongst the leading libraries prescnt. 

Needless to say, the libraries do not always 
bring off a coup. They are sometimes hard|!q Fire that 
hit. The public peys them nothing for their) Affected Naturalists. 
enterprise. All they get is a commission of|/ In August, 1901, a spark from a railway 
from 5 to 10 per cent. on the value of tickets ||enginc set fire to the gorse of a common near 
from the theatrical managers. Burley, on the edge of the New Forest. 

They generally have to make their first |' Driven by a strong wind, three hundred acres 
deal before the yeh were soon aflare, and every man in the 
If the notices are bad, down comes the pros- |icountryside had to turn out in order to save 
pects of the piece with a rush, and with it||the home of Lord Manners and the famous 
the money which has been put up by the} Bistern Covers. 
enterprising libraries. From a naturalist’s point of view, the most 
Often Ruined by ‘disastrous of English forest fires was that 
Bad Weather. i which, in the spring of 1904, destroyed the 

But this does not often happen, for the|jgreater part of Wicken Fen. This famous 
heads of the libraries are shrewd men, and Cambridgeshire fen was the haunt of many 
they generally back nothing but practical |i butterflies and moths which are rare or 
certaintics, such as a farce with Jimmy |extinct in other parts of England. The fire 
Welch in the “cast,” or a George Edward:s||was started by a carelessly-dropped wax- 
musical comedy. jmatch, and nearly 130 acres of sedge were 

What “‘hits’’ them more often, however, ij destroyed, while the damage to insect life 
{s the vagaries of the weather—for a prolonged | was simply irreparable. 
spell of wet or cold or fog will often ruin even|| September is onc of the worst months for 
the most promising production. forest fires in this country. It was in Septem- 

Whilst from five to seven thousand pounds || ber, 1906, that the Malvern Hills were abso- 
fs the usual amount put up by the libraries |,lutely devastated by fire. 
on the first production of a play, eg sums,|| ‘The hills were thickly covered with tall 
such as the £12,000 just subscri for The gorse, which the conservators have always 
Arcadians, are by no mcans uncommon in| donc their best to protect. But the small 
a successful season. Ile pe who have the pouke of | 

It must not be thought, however, that | orazing their sheep on the hills have alwa 
because a theatre has seats booked in advance | objected to the gorse—which chokes out 
there are not seats available. Even in the | grass. 
most popular plays a few seats can generally} It was these people who took the law into 
be obtained on the night of the performance. | their own hands and sect fire to the gorse. 


| KS 


| 


ht Press notices appear. | 
l] 
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Great Forest Fires. 
Outbreaks Caused by May’s Dry Weather. 
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The spectacle was a magnificent one. Great 
tongues of flames shot high into the air and 
lit up the country for miles around. 

The firemen worked dcsperately, but the 
weather was so dry and the breeze so strong 
that there was no stopping the blaze, and the 
twin Beacons were reduced to wastes of ashes 
and blackened gorse-stumps. 

But outbreaks like this are child’s play 
compared with such a forest fire as the 
Miramichi disaster. In the Miramichi Valley 
of New Brunswick, 1825 was the dricst year 
on record. There was no rain from July until 
November. One day in October—no one 
knows how—a fire started in the woods of 
the Upper Vallcy. 

The men who first eaw {it and tried to sto 
it found it spreading so fiercely that they h 
to run for their lives. If they had not gained 
a small pond into which they plunged they 
would certainly have been burnt to death. 
A strong breeze sprang up, blowing towards 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the fire began 
to ore down the valley at the incredible 

of nine miles an hour. Reaching the 
ichi river the flames swept across it as 
though it had been no more than a ditch, 
Death-roll 
of 460. 

The roar and crackle of the burning woods 
could be heard for more than three ales, and 
everyone in the valley fied for dear life. 

To give some idea of the appalling heat, 
roots five feet deep in the eronnd were after- 
wards found to be black and charred. 

The most awful forest fire of modern times 
was that which destroyed the town of Hinokly, 
in Minnesota. A spark from an engine set 
fire to a pile of dry leaves. A breeze ecattered 
the smouldering ashes, and in a few moments 
the flames were roaring a hundred feet high. 

The death-roll was 460. In Hinckly the 
remains of nearly 200 bodies were found, 
The forest for an area of 250 square miles was 
utterly destroyed, and the rafls of 
weighing sixty pounds to the yard, were 
twisted and in placcs actually miied by the 
terrific heat. 


eee that somebody sends something to the Fresh Air Fund every week, 
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JuNE 10, 1909. 


£196 NOW AWARDED 


Including £GO 


For COUPLINGS, 
this 


Week. 


RESULT OF COUPLINGS No. 8. 

£60 is the amount available for distribution in Contest 
No. 3. To the sender of the Coupling selected as the best 
the first prize of £30 has been awarded; while a similar 
amount has been divided amongst those whose efforts come 
next in merit. Altogether £196 7s. has been awarded in 
these new contests, and we are hopeful that in the near future 
there will bo large increases in the prize-moneoy each week. 

Another splendid contest is announced below, which 
everyone would be well-advised to enter. Not only does 
tho competition provide you with an easy and excellent 
means of recreation, but it also affords you the opportunity 
of winning a handsome cash prize as well. 

The Coupling selected as the best, together with the name 
and address of the sender, is as follows: 

I send the words, you send the money. 


John Andrew, Verona Park Road, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 


Here are some other good Couplings sent in: 

I bit the face of the good-looking ‘‘ sovereign.” 

Matters concerning a “ brief” are mostly somewhat “long.” 
When you have nothing to say—say nothing. 

Stout men fill a ’bus horse with gloom. 

* A burglar,” I gasped. ‘A lunatic,” he muttered. 

The lion looked pale—the Englishman was tough. 

For the list of winners of other prizes, see page iii. of the 


red cover. 
ALL ABOUT COUPLINGS. 

In Couplings, a!l you are asked to do is to construct a sentence 
of eight words, by selec: ing four pairs of words, each rt from a 
different , from the white of this issue, Here is'an 
example that will show how easy it is to make Couplings. 

First of all, glance through this copy of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY, and solect two consecutive wo. You may select 
any two like. Say, for example, yon take the words, 
a Lora Chesterfield” (p 1,007, col. 1, line 25), Write them 
down, and then turn to another page and select two more 
consecutive words This time you mizht choose the words, 
“having read” (p, 1,011, col 3, line 64). Having made note 
of these, you might, proceeding in the ss~: way, select from other 
pagos the words, "‘ Jack's slang” (p, 1,020, col. 3, line 17), and 


DEATH IN THE WATER-TAP. 


A Simple and Cheap Method of Purifying Drinking 
Water. 


f Wuen a person is taken ill the doctor is sent for. He 
examines the patient, decides what is the matter with 
him, and applics remedies which may or may not be 
successful. The doctor can tell you the name of the 
disease, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred neither 
he, nor the patient, nor anyone else, can trace the cause. 

You may have an attack of scarlet fever, but you cannot 
with certainty say how you caught it. You may be 
seriously laid up with measlos, but how the germ got into 
your system you utterly fail to understand. As a rule, 
most diseases are taken into the Fp with food or 
drink. The common beverage is, of course, water, and 
each glass of water contains hundreds of germs. The 
majority of these are comparatively harmless although 
they arenot healthy. Occasionally one poisonous microbe 
will get into your tumbler of water, and in a few days you 
will be down with typhoid, or one of the many other 
water-borne diseases. 

The various water companies throughout the Kingdom 
exercise all possible care in insuring the purity of their 
water at the rources, but that such precautions afford no 
safeguard to the users is shown by outbreaks of typhoid 
which occur frequently in various parts of the country. 
Gypsies Start an Outbreak. 

A few yeara ago a party of ies camping out near 
Maidstone unconsciously polluted the source of the water 
supply, with the result that a fearful epidemio of typhoid 
broke out in the town, resulting in an appalling number 
of deaths. Another case was that of Lincoln City, where 
the inhabitants innocently took into their systems through 
the water the dreaded typhoid germ, with the result that 
nearly a hundred people died. Basingstoke and Ystrad, 
in the Rhondda Valley, were also recently visited by a 
similar scourge. 

In all these cases the victims had innocently taken the 
typhoid germ into their systems through the water-tap. 
They did what you are probably doing at this moment— 
they thought that the water they had been drinking for 
years past without any ill-effect was not likely to contain 
any harmful germs. They had taken what they con- 
sidered to be the necessary precautions by avoiding the 
drinking watcr in their cisterns, and using only that 
direct from the main, little thinking that, in the event 
of that water being contaminated at its source, they would 
not know the means of detecting the contamination until 
they were actually taken ill. 


If from “Votes for Women” you:seek 


“ stood speechless” (p. 1012, col. 1, line 76). You will now 

find that you havo constructed the following sentence: 

Lord Chesterfield having read Jack's slang stood 
speechless. 

When you hive completed your sentence, write it out on the 
entry form and send it on to us in accordance with the conditions 
published below. : . 

In counting the lines you need not include headings, though, 
of course, pairs of words may be selected from these head-lines. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Words may only be taken from the white pages in this issue 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, and each pair of words must 
be choseu from a different page. 

2. So long as the words appear cnsecutively—that ia, one 
immediately afcer the other—it does not matter whether the 
second word is on the same line as the first word or on the 
following line, 

8. No two words in any pair of 
sclected consecutive words may 
divided by a punctuation mark. 
For example; ‘‘mark. For’’ must 
not be used as consecutive words. 

4. Couplings must consist of four pairs 
of words—that is to say, must 
contain eight words in all, no 
more, no fewer. 

5. All attempts must be forwarded on 
the printed entry form _ below. 
or they will be disqualified. If 
more than one attempt is made, 
each must be written on a separate 
entry form. 


6. Every coupon must be accompanied 
by a Postal Order for sixpence, made 
payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
and crossed ‘“& Co.,’? and the 
number of the Postal Order must 
be written in the space provided, 
Where one Postal Order of a higher 
value is sent to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of this Postal 
Order must be written on each 


entry form. 
7. Tho envelope containing the coupon 
or coupons must be addressed to 


If water is pure it is the healthiest and most refreshing |. 


liquid with which to quench one’s thirst. But if impure, 
it is doubly dangerous, for the impurities are invisible. 

There is only one certain and convenient method of 
purifying drinking water, and that is by filtration at the 
tap. The water companies, by a process of filtering, 
extract most visible foreign bodies from the water, but 
their system does not go so far as to prevent the 
poisonous invisible germs from entering the mains. 

It remains, therefore, for the householder to filter his 
own water. So far the drawback to this process has been 
the expense of the filter—cspecially those which are 
fitted to the water-tap. 

This objection, however, we have overcome by arrang- 
ing with Messrs. Doulton & Co., of the Royal Doulton 
Potteries, to supply us in a specially-designed form with 
their new germ-proof filters. 

Subjected to Severe Tests. 

These filters, with others, have recently been sub- 
jected to the most severe tests known to modern science 
by the leading bacteriologists at the London Hospital, 
and the Doulton tubes have been clearly established in 
the reports published in the Journal of Hygiene to be the 
most effective of all, affording as they do a real safe- 
guard against the invidious water-borne discase-germ. 

Having rogard to the prevalence of foreign-made 
filters on the market of more or less doubtful efficiency, 
it is a source of satisfaction to know that the Pearson 
Home Filter is produced solely by British labour, and 
we are able to guarantee each filter to be thoroughly 
tested before leaving the works. 

This fact, combined with its cheapness, makes it 
absolutely essential for every householder to obtain one 
without delay. Particulars appear on the third page of 
the cover of this issue. 

- fo 
WASN'T HAVING ANY. 

A GENTLEMAN in a provincial town owns a row of 
houses, and in one of them lives a marricd son of his, 
who is noted for his miserly habits. This had got to such 
a pitch that for several years his father had been unable 
to get a single penny of the rent due to him. 

As he did not want to take harsh measures, he at last 
went to his son and said, ‘ Look here, Tom, it’s plainly 
no use my ee to get any rent out of you for that house 
of mine, 60 I’ve decided to give it you.” 

“No fear,”’ interposed the son, “ I shan’t have it.” 

“Why not, pray ?”’ exclaimed the astonished parent. 

“ Because then,” replied the unabashed son, “ I'd have 
to pay th’ rates and taxes ; and, goodness knows, they are 
heavy enough in this town.” 


COUPLINGS, 


Page....cccce Colseressreee Line.sscoorss 


the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta St 
London, W.C., and must be marked ‘‘ CoupLIncs No. 6’ 
in the top left-hand corner. 

8. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thuraday, 
June 10th. 

9. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) one 
half will be awarded to the competitor whose attempt is 
considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of ide. will be taken into consideration, and the 
remaining half will be awarded in other prizes amongst 
those competitors whose etforts show merit. 

10. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No corre- 
eponeane will be entered into in connection with the 

ompetition, and telegrams will be ignored. The published 
decision is final, and competitors may only enter on this 
understanding. 


No. 6. Postal Order Blo. sss.ccsssssersessecssees 


Pages. Col.....00.0 Line. 


Page....co.ee Cola ssooeeee, Line. 


lundertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


decisicn as final and legally binding. 


Signed 000 00 000 000000008008 000 000 O08 0008 OF OEE SOS EES SOS 008 OEE SD OOE HOE EOS DEE OOD OEE OES OOS DOOOOD 


Address s.ereccceceraccccceeccse ceccovcccccecc ees sescnconeces ses ccsnenesseescceceenes nes ccceneeee 


WHIPPED FOR BEING HUNGRY. 
Untix the recent trouble over the case of the aged 
beggar sentenced at the Middlesex Sessions to be es 
there were probably not many people, outside the legal 
fentesice, who were aware that a man rendered himself 

able to a flogging for simply asking alms. 

Yet such has always been the law of England ever since 
the days of Bluff King Hal of monastery-suppressing and 
much-marrying memory. Even female Con were 
whipped, and in public; nor was the practice dis- 
continued until the year 1817, when it was abolished 
by statute. 

Vagrants found, w apprehension, to be suffering 

from smallpox—one of the commonest, as it was the most 
dreaded, of complaints in those pre-vaccination days— 
received a double dose. And it is noteworthy that all 
actors, or “strolling players,”’ as they were then termed, 
were classed as vagrants on account of their profession, 
ne Ln! such, were liable to be, and frequently were, 
whipped. 
_ The whippings were mercilessly severe, too, in most 
instances, except where the sufferer was able to bribe the 
official whipper, when they frequently degenerated into 
a mere farce. Fourpence per flogging was the fee usually 
paid by the authorities to this individual, and for from 
two to seven shillings, paid in advance by the culprit, he 
would agree to so withhold his arm as to render its infliction 
& punishment in name only: 

An ordinary cart-whip was at first the instrument of 
flagellation, then a newly-pulled willow-wand, and, lastly, 
a bundle of twigs tied together, whence our birch. It is 
for this reason that mere beggars cannot be legally flogged 
with the “‘ cat,” as can highway-robbers and other similar 
violent characters, for this latter more severe form of 
whipping was only introduced into our civil code of laws 
at a much later date, and for the specific purpose of 
lene an end to the crime of garrotting. Of course, 

wever, it had long been in use in the Army, under 
military law. 

Se canEnanninminmmmcccee Sax cooeemameememitaens 


Sentry: “ You can’t leave.” 
Soldier: “ But I have the captain’s oral permission.” 
Sentry (importantly): “ Let mo see it.” 


he 


M'‘Nas treated the family to a fantasia on the bagpipes, 
and when he had concluded ho looked around with honcst 
pride, and remarked, “Eh, mon, but that’s ferry 
decfecult |” 

“Ig it?” said the O'Flaherty. ‘ Be jabbors, Oi wish 
it had been impossible!” 


an antidote,,Read in this month’s PEARSON’6." Why girls don’t want the vote.” 
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THE GREATEST MYSTERY STORY EVER TOLD. 1017 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
In which a Plot Fails. 


What actually occurred was this: 

I had risen from the table, when Annie entered with a tele- 

m which, on opening, I found to be an urgent message from 
Fangion, at Broadstairs, begging me to go there at once, 
as he had some important information to communicate to 


me. 

From the time-table I found that a fast train left Victoria 
in an hour, and full of excitement J bade good-bye to Gwen, 
promising to wire her the result of the interview. 

Soon after noon I strode down the steep street of the quiet 
little watering-place so beloved by Dickens. On that 
February day it was very chilly, and very deserted, but gaining 
the Parade I crossed the footbridge, and, continuing past the 
Grand Hotel, went along the top of the cliffs beyond the town, 
to where stood the late Professor's seaside red-brick home. 

In the small but pretty drawing-room I was grected by 
Ethelwynn and her lover, who were standing talking ncar the 
fire as I entered. 

The girl looked delightfully sweet in a pale bluc blouse 
and dark brown skirt, her splendid hair dressed in a style that 
suited her admirably, while he, on his part, preseutcd the 
appearance of the typical clean-limbed, we' pm Englishiian, 
‘They were, indeed, a handsome pair. 

“It's very good of you, Mr. Holford, to come down so 
quickly !” ‘the girl exclaimed as she took my _ hand. 
“ Leonard wants to have a serious chat with you.” 

And yet this was the girl who was privy to her father's 
tragic end. Was it possible that her lover also knew the 
truth? 

Langton invited me to a chair, and commenced by haltingly 
apologising for bringing me down from London. 

se We, eels considered it necessary,” he went on; 
- neccenry in the interests of us all that there should exist 
a clear and perfect understanding between us.” 

“In what manner ?”’ I asked the girl’s lover. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ it has come to our knowledge that vou 
have been relating a most extraordinary story recarding 
Ethelwynn’s father. You declare that he died under sus- 
ricious circumstances.” 

‘“ Whatever I’ve said is the truth—the plain and absolute 
truth,” I declared openly. ‘‘ Mr. Kirk introduced me into 
the house in Sussex Place, where I saw the poor Professor 
lying dead in his laboratory.” 

“Ah!” cried the girl quickly, her manncr suddenly 
changing. ‘Then you are a friend of Kirk’s—not of my 
father?” 

“That is so,” I admitted. ‘ And in Kirk’s company 
I saw your father lying dead through violence.” 

“And you've dared to put forward this story as an 
absolute fact!’ Langton cried. ‘‘ Do you happen to know 
who Kershaw Kirk really is?” 

“No; I'd very much like to know,” I said, full of anxicty. 
“ Who is ke?” 

“If you knew, you would, I think, have hesitated before 
you went to the police with such a fairy tale as yours.” 

“It is no fairy tale, Mr. Langton !” I declared very earnestly 
— T have with my own eyes seen the Professor lying dead.” 

“But you forget that my father went to Edinburgh on 
that night, and wired me from there next day,” the girl pointed 
out, fixing her splendid eyes on mine with unwavering gaze. 

“T forget no point of the remarkable affair, Miss Ethel- 
wynn,” I said quietly. ‘‘ Asa matter of fact, I followed the 
man believed to be your father to Scotland.” 

“ You—you followed him?” gasped Langton, while the 
girl's cheeks grew paler. “Did you see him? Did you 
speak with him ?” 

“No. But I discovered some rather interesting facts 
which when the time arrives I intend to put forward as 
proof of a very remarkable subterfuge.” 

The pair exchanged meaning glances in silence. The girl 
was seated in an armchair bs gr to me, near the fire, 
xhile Langton stood upon the hearthrug with his hands 
thrust with feigned carelessness into his pockets. 

“The whole affair was no doubt most cleverly planned, 
thanks to the ingenuity of Kirk. The servants were all 
in ignorance of anything unusual—all save Antonio who, 
as you know, has escaped to the Continent.” 

“'Recaped!” The pretty girl laughed uneasily. “ Tho 
last I heard of him was that he was with my father, travelling 


“Four days ago.” 

; “ How can I find them ? What is the Professor's address ?"” 
asked. 

“ He has no fixed abode. My last letter I sent to the Poste 
Restante in Buda-Pesth.” 

In this I saw an intention to still preserve the secret of the 
impostor’s whereabouts. 

But it was not my intention in asking you down, Mr. 
Holford, to go into details of what may, or may not, have 
ae ned. We—that is Ethelwynn and myself—know the 
rath.” 

“ Then tell it to me—relieve this burden of a crime which 
is oppressing me!” I begged. ‘‘ Let me know the truth, 
and let me at least regain my Jost wife.” 

“Well? And if we did?” asked Ethelwynn, after a 


Put your own name on the F.A.F. collecting f2rm in this paper; then 


| Pause. ‘* We should only lay oursclves open to an unjust 
| retaliation.” 

Were not those the words of a woman who possessed some 
guilty knowledge, if not herself guilty of parricide? I saw 
their frantic dosire to close my mouth, so I let them proceed, 

| smiling within myseif at tl.eir voo apparent efforts to avoid 
| the revelations which must inevitably result. 

“TE do not follow your meaning,” I said. ‘* Why should I 
retaliate, if you are not responsible for my wife's absence ?” 

She glanced uneasily across to her lover, who exclaimed : 

“ As far as I see, the whole thing lies in a nutshell, Mr. 
Holford. You have been misinformed, and have made 8 
ridiculous and quite unfounded statement concerning Professor 
Greer—one which scriously reflects upon his daughter, his 
houschold, and his friends, Therefore——” 

“Then does his daughter actually deny having seen him, 
asl saw him, lying dead in the laboratory ?”’ I interrupted. 

I have never seen my father lying dead!” declared the 
1 in a low faltering tone which, in itself, showed her to 
uttering an untruth. “* Your story is entirely unfounded.” 
“‘ Then let me tell you one thing more, Miss Ethelwynn,” 
I said plainly. ‘‘ I myself knelt at your side with Kirk when 
we found you in the dining-room lying, as we thought, 
lifeless. There was a white mark upon your face. See! 
It has hardly disappeared yet; there are still traces—a 
slight red discoloration ! ” 

The girl held her breath at this allegation. That mark 
upon her cheek condemned her. Even her lover, for a 
moment, could not reply. 

“ Ah,” he said at last, ‘‘ the loss of Mrs. Holford has upset 
you, and causes you to make all sorts of wild and Hadtculons 
statements, it seems. Kirk says they would not listen to you 
at Scotland Yard—and no wonder!” 

* Then you know Kirk, eh—you who denied all knowledge 
of him when we first met!’ I cried. ‘‘ It was he who placed 
the poor Professor’s remains in the furnace in the laboratory, 
for from the ashes I recovered various scraps of his clothing 
which are now in my possession.” 

“Rubbish, my dear sir!” laughed the young man. 
don't know Kirk—or who he is!” 

“I know him to be an adventurer who has two places of 
residence,” 1 said. 

“ But an adventurer is not necessarily a scoundrel,” Lancton 
replied. ‘‘ Many a good-hearted wanderer becomes a cos:no- 
politan and an adventurer, but he still retains all the traits 
and all the honour of a gentleman.” 

‘“* Not in Kirk's case !”’ I cried. 

“You've evidently quarrelled with him,” 
Langton. 

“T’ve quarrelled with him in so far as I mean to expose 
the secret assassination of Professor Greer and those who, 
for thcir own purposes, are making pretence that the dead 
man is still alive,” I answered boldly. 

“* By the latter, I take it, you mean ourselves?” observed 
the dead man’s daughter. 

“I include all who lie, well knowing that the Professor is 
dead and all traces of his body have been destroyed,” was 
my meaning response. 

“ What's this story of yours about Ethelwynn presenting 
an appearance of death?’ asked Langton. ‘ Tell me—it is 
the first time I’ve heard this.” 

In a few brief sentences I told them of our discovery in 
the dining-room, and of the removal of the girl in a cab on 
that foggy night. 

At my words both looked genuinely puzzled. 

“* What do you say to that ?”” asked her lover. 

“I know nothing—nothing whatever of it!” she declared. 
“T can only think that Mr. Holford must be dreaming.” 

“Surely not when, with my own hands, I held a mirror to 
your lips to obtain traces of your breath!” I exclaimed. 
‘Ask Antonio. He will tell vou how he and his brother 
Pictro placed you in a cab at Kirk's orders.” 

“ At Kirk’s orders,” echoed the young man. 

“ Ask him for yourself,” I said. 
eer were both full of surprise and anxiety at what I had 

eged. 

Was it possible that I had been mistaken in Ethelwynn’s 
attitude, and that she genuincly believed that her father 
still lived 2 But that could not be, for had she not seen him 
dead with her own eyes. No. The girl, aided by her lover, 
was carrying out a Cunningly-de. ised scheme to effectively 
seal my lips. 

My wife Mabel had, before her disappearance, been in 
communication with the impostor whom Ethelwynn had 
apparently taken under her protection. This was a point 
that was most puzzling. Could this girl and my wife have 
been secretly acquainted? If so, then it was more than 
probable that she might have knowledge of Mabcl’s where- 
abouts. 

Again I referred to the loss of my wife, declaring that if 
I found her I would willingly forego all further investigation 
into the Professor's death. 

Tho handsome girl exchanged glances with her lover, 
glances which showed me plainly that they were acting in 
accordance with some premeditated plan. Leonard Langton 
was a sharp, shrewd, far-seeing man, or he would never have 
held the appointment of private secretary to Sir Albert 
Oppenheim. 

“f Well, Mr. Holford,” he said, ‘why don’t you speak 


(Continued on next page.) 


“ You 


remarked 


TRY THIS TEST WITH YOUR 
BRUSH AND COMB TO-DAY. 


IT WILL TELL YOU THE STATE OF 
HEALTH OF YOUR SCALP AND HalR. 


FREE TO ALL WHO MAKE THIS_TEST— AN 
OUTFIT CONTAIXING ALL YOU NEED FOR A 
WHOLE WEEK'S SCALP AND HAIR TREATMENT- 


Try this test to day. 

It will tell you at once 
Scalp and Hair. 

Take your stand before a looking-glass and give your 
hair a thorough brushing, afterwards passing your 
comb through it three or four times. 

Now look at your brush and comb. 

Entangled in the teeth of the comb, or among the 
bristles of the brush, you will perhaps find two or three 
hairs, long or short, dry or greasy, discoloured or the 
reverse, ibly accompanied by a certain amount of 
dan or scurf.dust. . 

If so, this is proof that your hair requires immediate 
and careful attention. 

These few hairs upon your brush and comb are a 
certain and unfailing indication that you are threatened 
with Hair Trouble of some sort or other—trouble which, 
if neglected, will rob your hair of all ite beauty, 
luxuriance, gloss, and colour, render it prematurely 
scanty, , and unbecoming, and perhaps leave you 
white-haired, totally bald (or nearly so), and, so far as 
your appearance goes, prematurely aged. 

Do not think this (est a trivial one. 

Do not think because you cannot just now number 
the hairs of your head the falling out of a few of them 
will make no difference to your appearance. 

It is not the number of the hairs that have fallen out in 
this Hair-Health Test that matters; it is the indication 


the state of health of your 


MAKE THIS HAIR HEALTH TEST. 


Tak+ your brush and comb. Well brush ant cumh your huir for, say, two or three minufes. 
time im sendi Leadics 
reader who wii 
the one week's test of “ 
—pou will see no /alien hairs. 

they afford of what will certainly follow if you do not 
take immediate steps to give your hair the care it 
requires, 

ut, fortunately, there is time yet to assist your hair 
to recover its atrength and luxuriance and beauty, to 
eliminate every weaknesg or disorder that may attack it 
now or in the future. 

Make the test described above, and if it results in 
your finding any fallen bairs or scurf dust in your brush 
and comb, then fill up the coupon at the foot of this 
article and forward it, together with 3d. in stamps for 
postage (or take it personally, and save even this 
small amount) to the premises of Mr. Edwards, the 
world-famous Royal and Court Hair Specialist, and 
discoverer of the well-known ‘ Harlene-for-the. Hair” 
and “Hair-Drill,” and you will at once be sent, or 
presented with, a Free Outfit fora Whole Week's “* Harlene 
Aair-Drill,” containing everything you require (including 
full instructions and a seven days’ supply of Hurlene) to 
eliminate the hidden weakness that is undermining your 
Hair, to stop your Hair falling out or losing its cclour, 
and to renew its strength, vigour, and luxuriance, 

You can obtain further supplies of “ Harlene” for 
“ Hair-Drill” at any leading chemists’ or stores, or direct 
from the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95 to 96 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., in 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles. 


FREE 
COUPON. 


Sirs, Having carried cut the interesting TWair-Test described in rour 
article, I wish epply foro o of the Free Outfits for seven days’ “ lari-ne 
Hair. Dril},” (o which this coupon entitles me, 

1 enclose ¢3d. postage, and shall be giad if you will eend the outfit to the 
following addrew : 


HARLENE HAIR TEST. 


To Messrs. EDWARD~’ HARI. RNECO., 
95-96 High Holb rn, London, W.C. 


seccerescoee 

see eereeeceessecersereee 

¢The hoder of this coupon may dispen.¢ with thie payment by making @ 
personal call for the cut hit. 

Pearson's Weekly, Jane 10, ‘08. 


show it to your friends, They will follow suit, 
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candidly and openly ? You are, I take it, eager to mako 
terms with your enemies—eh ?” dy tee 


2” I cried blankly. 


** But who are my enemies 
as I'm aware, I've made none : , . 

“A man arouses enmity often without intention, was his 
reply. “I cannot, of course, tell who are these enemies of 
yours, but it is evident from your statement the other day 
at Wimpole Street that they are responsible for your wife’s 
disappearance.” . 

“Well,” I said, “you are right. I sm open to make 
terms if Mabel is given back at once to me.” 

** And what are they?” asked Ethelwynn, whose very 
eagerness condemned her. 

* Pardon me, Miss Greer,” I said rather hastily, “ but 
I cannot discern in what manner my metrimonial affairs can 
interest you.” 

“+ Oh—er—well,” she laughed nervously, ‘ of course they 
don’t really—only your wife's disappearance has struck me 
as very remarkable.” 

“No, Miss Greer,” I said, “ not really so remarkable as it 
at first appears. My own inquisitiveness was the cause of 
her being enticed away, so that I might be drawn off the 
investigation I had undertaken—the inquiry into who killed 
Professor Greer.” 

Her cheeks went palcr, and she bit her lip. Wer whole 
attitude was thet of a woman aware of a bitter and tragic 
truth, yet, for her own honour, she dared not divulge it. She 
undoubtedly held the secret—the secret of her father's death. 
Yet, for some purpose that was yet a complete enigma. she 
was protecting the impostor who had stepped into the dead 
man’s shoes. 

The pair had brought me down there in order to entrap 
me—most probably a plot of Kirk’s. Their intention was 
to mislead and deceive me, and at the same time to secure 
my silence. But in my frantic anxiety and constant dread 
I was not easily entrapped. I had seen through the trans- 
parency of Kirk’s attitude, and I had likewise proved to my 
own satisfaction that, however much of the truth Leonard 
Langton knew, this girl of the innocent eyes was feigning an 
ignorance that was culpable, for within her heart she knew 
the truth of her father’s tragic end, even thongh she calmly 
asserted that he still lived and was in the best of health. 

I had believed on entering thit room, the windows of which 
looked out upon that grey-green wintry sea, that I should 
learn something concerning my dear wife, that I should 
perhags obtain a clue to her whereabouts. 

But as I fixed my eyes upon those of Ethelwynn Creer, I 
saw in them a guilty knowledge, and by it knew that in that 
direction hope was futile. 

True, she had sounded me as to what undertaking I was 
ready to give, but the whole situation was so horrible and so 
bewildering that I could not bring myself to make any 
compact that would prevent Greer’s assassin being exposed. 

So, instead, I sat full of chagrin, telling the pair much 
which held them in fear and apprehension. 

It was cvident that I knew more than they had believed 
I did, and that Langton was filled with regret that he had 
invited me there. 

What, I wondered, could 


ssibly be Ethelwynn’s motive 
in concealing her father’s death? I recollected how tho 
assassin must have brushed past her in the red room to enter 
the laboratory on that fatal night, and that he must have 
again repassed her on leaving. 

Did she awake and recognise him, or had she herself been 
an accomplice in sccuring her father’s sudden and tragic end ? 
Who could tell? In that startling suggestion I found much 
food for deep reflection. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. 
In which I Scent the Impostor. 


Mabel's silence was in- 


A wutoLe fortnight went past. 
explicable. 

The house in Sussex Place was still in the hands of the 
carcta‘ser, and, though I watched both Doctor Flynn and 
Leonard Langton in sceret, the results of my vigilance were 
nil. 

I was in despair. Refused assistance by Scotland Yard, 
and treated as an enemy by Kershaw Kirk, I could only sit 
with Gwen at home and form a thousand wild conjectures. 

Advertisements for news of Mabel had brought no word of 
response. Indeed, it seemed much as though the theory of 
those two detectives was the correct one, namely, that she 
had left me of her own will, and did not intend to return. 
Gwen, indeed, suggested this one day, but I made pretence 
of scouting it. Mabel’s mother, who now lived up in Aber- 
deenshire, had written two letters, and I had been compelled 
to reply, to tell a lic and say that she was away at Cheltenham. 

My business I neglected sadly, for nowadays I seldom went 
to the garage. Kirk was, I understood, living in Whitehall 
Court, but I did not call upon him. What was the use? I 
had tried every means of learning where Mabel was, but, 


alas ! there seemed a conspiracy of silence against me. I had 
left no effort unexerted. Yet all had been in vain. 
Antonio had, according to Ethelwynn, joined ‘“‘ the 


Professor” in Hungary. Was not that, in itself, sufficient 
evidence of collusion ? As for Pietro, inquiry I made in the 
Euston Road showed that he had not yet returned to England. 

Many times I felt impelled to go out to Buda-Pesth and 
endeavour to traco the pair. But I hesitated, because, 
finding Ethelwynn’s stateinents unreliable in some particulars, 
I feared to accept what she said as the truth. Would it not 
be to her interest to mislead me and send me off upon a wild- 
goose chase ? 

No man in the whole of our great foverish London was so 
full of constant anxiety, frantic fear, and breathless bewilder- 
ment as myself. Ah, how I existed through those grey, 
gloomy March days I cannot explain. The mystery of it all 
was inscrutable. 

I should, I knew, be able to satisfy myself as to poor 
Mabcl's fate if only I could clear up the mystery of who 
killed Professor Greer. 

This tension of nerves and constant longing for the return 
of the one for whoi I held such a great and all-absorbing 
love was now telling upon my health. I ate little, and the 
mirror revealed how palc, careworn, and haggard I had become. 


Are you visiting the Church Pageant 


Since the dawn of the New Year I was, alas! a changed man. 
In two months I had aged fully ten years. 

From inquiries I sits of men interested in science and in 
chemistry I had discovered how great a man was the dead 
Professor, and how beneficial to mankind had been certain 
of his discoveries. Fate—or is it some world . of tragic- 
comedy ?—plays strange pranks with human lives now and 
then, and surely nothing more singular ever happened in our 
London life of to-day what I have already narrated in 
these pages. 

And to that thin, grey-faced neighbour of mine—the man 
who led a double life—was due the blame for it all. Though 
I made every endeavour, and every inquiry, I could not 
learn: what was his profession. That he was a man of means, 
a constant traveller, and well known in clubland, was all 
the information I could obtain. 

You will wonder, perhaps, why I did not go again to 
Whitehall Court and force the truth from the fellow’s lips. 
Well, I hesitated, because in every argument I had had with 
him he had always won and always turned the tables upon 
myself. 1 had made a promise which, however justifiable 
my action, I had, nevertheless, broken. I had denounced him 
to the polics, belicving that I should see him arrested and 
charged. Yet, on the contrary, the authorities refused to 
lift a finger against him. 

What could I think? What, indeed, would you have 
thought in the circumstances? How would you have 
acted ? 

One morning I had gone out early with Drake, trying the 
chassis of a new “ twenty-four,” and finding ourselves in 
front of the grey old cathedral et Chichester, we pulled up at 
the ancient Dolphin to have luncheon. My mind had been 
full of Mabel all the way, and though I had driven I had paid 
little or no attention to the car’s defects. Dick Drake, 
motor enthusiast as he wa3, probably regarded my pre- 
occupied manner as curious, but he made no comment, 
though he had no doubt noted all the defects himself. 

I had lunched in the big upstairs room—a noble apartment, 
as well known to travellers in the old coaching-days as to the 
modern motorist—and had passed along into another room, 
where I lit a cigarette and stretched myself lazily béfure the 
fire. 

A pewsneyre lay at hand, and I took it up. In my profes- 
sion I have but littl: leisure to read anything save the motor- 
journals; therefore, exccpt a glance at the evening paper, I, 
ike hundreds of other busy men, seldom troubled myself with 
the news of the day. 

I was smoking and scanning the columns of that morning's 
journal when my eyes fell upon a heading which caused me 
to start in surprise. The words read, *‘ Steel Discovery : 
New High-Speed Metal with Seven Times Cutting Power of 
Old.” 


The short article read as follows : 

“Few prophecies have been more quickly justified 
than that of Professor Grecr at the Royal Institution on 
December 16th last. He then said: 

“* As to Mr. Carnegie’s. prophecy on the decadence 
of British stcel metallurgy, this exists only in the 
imagination of that gentleman. So far as quality is 
concerned, Britain is still first in the race for supremacy. 

““*T am strongly of opit:ion that in a very short time 
the best high-speed steel will be a back number. It is 

robable that a year hence there will be on the market 

ritish steel with a quadruple cutting power of any now 
known to metallurgy.’ 

“The prophecy has come true. Professor Greer, 
lecturing again at the Birmingham Town Hall last night, 
stated that the firm of Edwards & Sutton, of the 
Meersbrook Works, Sheffield, of which Sir Mark Edwards 
is the head, have, after his lengthened expcriments, 
placed on the market a steel with from three to seven 
times the cutting power of existing high-speed stecl, and 
which, in contradistinction to present material, can be 
hardened in water, oil, or blast. 

“The new stecl, whose cutting power is almost in- 
credible, said the Professor, will not call for any altera- 
tion in present machinery.” 

The impostor had actuelly had the audacity to lecture 
before a Birmingham audience! His bold duplicity was 
incredible. 

I re-read that remarkable statement, and judged that this 
new process of his must have been purchased by the great 
firm of Edwards & Sutton, whose stcel was of world repute. 
His was, I prestimed, an improvement upon the Bessemer 
process. 

That a man could have the impudence to pass himself off 
as Greer was beyond my comprehension. As Waynflete 
Professor at Oxford he would, I saw, be well known, even if 
he did not go much into society. And yet he had stood upon 
the platform in the Town Hall of Birmingham and boldly 
announced a discovery made by the man whose identity he 
had so audaciously assumed. 

This action of the impostor, who had no doubt sold the 
Professor's secret at a high figure to a well-known firm, 
absolutely staggered belief. 

I called Drake, mounted upon the ugly chassis again, and 
together we sped post-haste back to London. At ten that 
night I was in the Grand Hotel at Birmingham, and half an 
hour later I called at the house of a certain Alderman named 
Pooley, who was a member of the socicty before which the 
bogus Professor had lectured on the previous evening. 

T had some little difficulty in inducing him to see me at that 
late hour. He was a busy solicitor, and his servant referred 
me to his office in Bull Strect, where, she said, he would see 
me in the morning. But, being pushful, Mr. Pooley at last 
consented to see me. 

‘* Yes,” he said, as I sat with him in his dining-room, “ it 
is quite true that Professor Creer lectured before us last 
night, and made a most interesting announcement—one 
which seems to have caused a good deal of stir in the world 
of metallurgy. The ig er were full of it to-day.” 

“IT understood the Professor was abroad,” I remarked 
rather lamely. 

““So he was. He came home spccially to fulfil a long- 
standing engagement. He promised us to lecture, and gave 
us tho date as far back as November last.” 

“Do you know where he arrived from ?” I jnquired. 


thie month? No? Then the June PEARSON’ 
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“Yes. He dined with us here before the lecture, and 
stayed with us the night. He told us at dinner that he had 
just returned from Roumania.” 

“Then he did not leave Birmingham until this morning |” 
I cried. ‘‘ Ah, how I wish I known! Have you any 
idea where he has gone?” 

“T went with him to the station this morning, and he took 
a ticket to Sheffield—to visit Sir Mark Edwards, I believe. 
He met at the station a friend who had been to the lecture and 
who had stayed at the Grand that night. Hoe was introduced 
to ted Mr. - Do ry ee a " a, 

“ Kirk 2 . e6—a -haired 
man— Me. Kersh Kirk.” ite 

“Yes. They travelled together,” said the Alderman. “ It 
seemed as though Kirk came from London to meet the Pro- 
fessor, who had returned by the Hook of Holland to Harwich, 
and came on by the through carriage to Birmingham.” 

“ And you believe that Kirk has gone with the Profcssor 
to visit Sir Mark Edwards?” I exclaimed eager! , 

“TI think so. If you sent a letter to the —_ at Sir 
Mark's address, it's quite probable that he would get it.” 

‘Had you ever met the Professor before ?”” I inquired. 

“No, never. Of course I knew him well by repute.” 

‘‘Did he mention that Edwards & Sutton were old 
friends of his?” 

“I gathered that they were not. He had simply concluded 
an arrangement with them for working his process a3 a matter 
of business. Indeed, he mentioned that Sir Mark Edwards 
had invited him to visit him for a few days.” 

“Then they are not friends of long standing ?” I asked. 

“Probably not. But—well, why do you ask such curious 
questions as these, Mr.—Holford ? ¢, indeed, is the 
motive of all this inquiry ? The Professor is a well-known 
man, and you could easily approach him yourself,” the keen 
solicitor remarked. 

“Yes, probably so. But my inquiry is in the Professor's 
own intcrest,” I said, because I had to make my story good. 
‘* As a matter of fact, I have learnt of an attempt to steal the 
secret of his process, and I’m acting for his protection. When 
my inquiries arc complete, I shall go to him snd place the 
whole matter before him.” 

“ Your profession is not that of a detective ?” he suggested, 
with a laugh. 

“No; tat a motor-engineer,” I explained bluntly. “I 
know | nothing, and caro less, about detectives their 
ways.” 

Then I apologised for disturbing him at that hour and 
made my way back in the cab that had brought me to the 
centre of the city. 

I left New Street Station at two o'clock in the morning— 
cold, wet, and cheerless—and at half-past four was in the 
Midland Hotel at Sheffield, sleepy and fagged. 

The night-porter knew nothing of Sir Mark Edwards’ 
address ; therefore I had to wait until eight o'clock, when some 
more intelligent member of the hotel staff came on duty. 

Everyone of whom I inquired, however, seemed ignorant; 
hence I took a cab and drove to the great works of the firm— 
a huge grimy placo, with smoky chimneys and heaps of 
slag, an establishment employing several thousand hands, 
and one of the largest, if not tho largest, in Hallamshire. 
Here I was informed that Sir Mark resided thirty milce 
distant, at Alverton Hall, close to the edge of Bulwell Common, 
famed for its golf links. 

Therefore at ten o'clock I took train there, and finding a 
fly at the station, drove direct to the Hall to face and denounce 
the man who was an accomplice of assassins, if not the 
assassin himself, and a bold, defiant impostor. 

The fly, after traversing a country road for a mile or 80, 
suddenly entcred fine lodge-gates and proceeded up a splendid 
avenue of high bare elms, until we drew up at the entrance 
to a fine old Elizabethan mansion, the door of which was 
thrown open by a liveried man-servant. 

I held my breath for a second. My chase had been a long 
and stern one. 

Then I inquired for the honoured and distinguished guest— 


whom I had already ascertained at the works in Sheffield was 
staying there—and was ushered with great ceremony into the 
large, wide, old-fashioned hall. 

t last the impostor was near his unm: . At last I 
would be able to prove to the world who Professor 


Greer ! 


(Another long instalment of this remarkable 
mystery story next week.) 


Oo 


Browne: “ How surprised we should be if we could 
see ourselves as others see us!” 

Towne: ‘ Yes; but think how surprised the others 
would be if they could see us as we see ourselves !”” 


—+te——_ 


, “ a tho baby talk yet?” asked a friend of the 
amily. 

“No,” repliod the baby’s disgusted little brother, 
“the baby doesn’t need to talk.” 

“ Doesn't need to talk 2?” 

“No. All the baby has to do is to yell, and it gets 
anything there is in the house that’s worth having.” 


et oo 


QUESTIONABLE RESPECTABILITY, 

A Krxa’s CoUNSEL was appearing in a case of slander 
which was being heard before a certain judge, with whom, 
outside court, he was on the best of terms. 

The chief witness was a woman, who appeared to testify 
to the alleged slander. 

“Now, madam,” began the K.C., “ please repeat the 
slanderous statements made by the defendant on this 
occasion, just as you heard them.” 

“Oh, they are unfit for any respectable person to 
hear!’’ was the emphatic response, as she looked in- 
dignantly at the barrister. 

“Then,” said the K.C. coaxingly, “ suppose you just 
whisper them to the judge.” 
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Tue other day a gentleman called at the offices of the 
Fresh Air Fund, and brought the ae article. 
Although now in prosperous circumstances, he has never 
forgotten the impressions of his first view of the country. 

“In the long, long feo certainly more than fifty years, 
there were ‘Slum’ Children as ‘Slum’ or ‘ Slummier’ 
than there are to-day, for in those days there were fewer 
parks and recreation grounds or open spaces than there 
are now, and in many of our large towns these aids to 
health were non-existent, or so scarce as to be unavailable 
to the bulk of the ‘Slum’ Children. I spell them with 
capital letters, because J was one of them. 

“T have read with the greatest interest the articles 
and paragraphs that have appeared year after year 
in your paper, written by the eminent pebotrpis men 
and women who have advocated the noble cause which you 
have done so much to organise and develop, and I have 
frequently asked myself if any one of these writers knew 
of the extent and lasting benefits which accrue to a child 
taken from the slums for only one day into the country, 
and I have always smiled to myself and answered ‘ No.’ 

“They cannot fully appreciate the manifold blessings 
conferred, for the simple reason that not one of them 
has experienced the like. 

“IT remember as though it were only yesterday, when I 
was about four or five years old, my father was reading 
to seven or eight of us children from the Bible on Sunday 
evening, and in the chapter occurred the words, ‘ Where- 
fore if God so clothed the grass in the field which to-da 
is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not muc 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith?’ In my ignorance 
and innocence I asked, ‘ Daddy, what is grass ?’ 

“ That simple childish question made mother and father 
wonder, until it dawned upon them that I had never 
seen a field, or grass, or hedgerow, much less the country. 

“I remember mother was the first to suggest to father 
that on the first fine Sunday he should take me some miles 
out of that part of the town where we lived, to show me 
the fields, and let me know what grass was like. 

“On that Sunday afternoon; after weeks of weary waiting 
ind yf anticipation, we set forth to walk. After a 
ong distance through streets lined with houses we 
reached a field and a hedge in full bloom with beautiful 
hawthorn, and, joy of joys, a stile we could climb oyer. 
Then I had my first gambol on the fresh, real grass, and 
the buttercups and daisies, and Jong seedy grasses I 
gathered until my little hands could hold no more. How 
well I remembef the homeward tramp, how tired I was. 


A London Doctor 


WRITES : 
“Great Russell Mansions, 
‘London, W.C., 12th February. 

“During the course of my Dental practice 
I have prescribed Kutnow’s Powder with 
excellent results in cases of chronic toothache 
and general debility arising from stomach 
troubles, liver torpor, and constipation. 

“G. H. JONES, pv.p.s., F.z.G.8., ete., etc.” 


e 
A Clergyman’s Wife 
WRITES : 
«The Manse, Blennerhasset, 

“ Brayton, S8.0., Carlisle, 9th March. 
“Sirs,—Thank you for your sample of 
Kutnow’s Powder, which I find very 
efficacious, pleasant, and agreeable to take. 

—Yours very truly, (Mrs.) A. POTTS.” 


GUARD AGAINST FRAUD! 


There is only one genuine Kutnow’s Powder, 
It can be of ale conscientious chemists at 
2s. 9d. per bottle, or direct from Kutnow's London 
Offices for 8s. post-paid in the United Kingdom. 
See that the fac-simile signature, * S. Kutnow 
& Co. Ld.,” and the tered trade mark, “ Hir- 
schensprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the 
package and bottle. You then 


GET GENUINE KUTNOW'S. 
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Wheat ig Grass ? 


A One-Time Slum Child's Recollections 
of His First Day in the Country. 


My father gave me a pick-a-back for the last few miles, 
and after ecstatically showing my mother the treasures 
I had gleaned, I fell fast asleep on her breast. 

“Now, as I have said, this happened more than fifty 

ars ago. It was only a half-day in the country, and it 

as since been my happy lot and privilege to see the 
gorgeous tints of an Indian summer in America, the 
wonderful flowers in sunny Ceylon, and the best Australia 
can produce, yet I still have my chief pleasure as the 
spring and summer come round, to walk to the bottom of 
my garden and look over the meadows in all their natural 
loveliness, and think of my first half-day in the country. 

“And these thoughts bring me to the object I have 
in view in writing tise recollections. The first thought 
they suggest is that a child’s education should commence 
with a visit to the country to see God’s beautiful provision 
for our wants and enjoyments, such as the Fresh Air Fund 
provides for. If a half-day has been such a pleasure and 
instruction to me, I am quite sure that a whole day, under 
far better conditions, will do as much or more for all the 
little children you try to benefit. 

“Why do not some of our millionaire philanthropists 
come forward and unite in giving handsomely and 
bounteously to your fund, so that every slum child ey 
have at least one day in the country. As I have said, 
this should be the beginning of their education. Public 
libraries, free institutes, free college education, and all 
the rest may come after, but without this initial education 
the others are much like tke tradesmen’s signs in the 
street which poor Joe could see, but could not read or 
understand. 

“Yon, the reader, cannot found a library or subsidise 
a free institute, but you can lay the foundation of health 
and happiness in one small child for the very modest 


sun of ninepence.” 
A One-Time Stum Camp. 
ee ee fo 


Wire : “ Well, I'll bet you a box of cigars.” 

Husband : ‘‘ Then I won't bet.” 

Wife : ‘‘ You're afraid you'll lose.” 

Husband : “‘ No, I’m afraid I'll win.” 

— 

“ ELEcTRICITY in the air affects your system,” said the 
physician. 

“ Yes,”’ said the patient, who had paid five guineas for 
five visits, “‘ I agree with you that there are times when 
one feels slightly over-charged.” 


ERADICATE CONSTIPATION FREE! 


DO YOU WANT HEALTH? 


ETENTION IN THE BOWEL of the waste 
products of undigested food forms a perfect 
incubator for disease germs, which fructify till they 
are conveyed by the blood over the entire system. 
Constipation is likewise a cause of appendicitis. 
Kutnow’s Powder is a safe, simple, and at the same 
time a thoroughly efficient remedy, which does not 
excoriate, but, on the contrary, has a soothing, 
purifying, and strengthening action. 


DO YOU WANT STRENGTH? 


OBTAIN PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
STRENGTH should be the ambition of every 
unit in the human race, and though some are born 
with more delicate constitutions than others, it is 
within the power of each and every one of us to 
improve our bodies and minds by regular and 
systematic training. A dose of Kutnow’s Powder 
Paes corrects all such irregularities as Indigestion, 
iliousness, Constipation, and Liver Torpor. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


LL YOU HAVE TO DO is to simpy fill in the 
form adjoining with your name and address, cut 
it out, and send on to Kutnow’s London Offices. You 
will receive by return a package of Kutnow’s Powder, 
with full directions as to its use. It is the most 
delightful and refreshing health mvigorator in the 
world, it braces the nerves, strengthens the stomach, 
gives you a clear brain, and quick perception. 


For the Free Sample write to S. KUTNOW & CO. Ltd., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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QUEER CRAZES OF COLLECTORS. 

Once bitten with the mania for collecting things, 
and the average individual seems to lose control 
over himself. 

It does not matter, apparently, what the objects are. 
“Old” china that is not old, stamps perforated or sur- 
charged in a peculiar way—for these, and other suchlike 
intrinsically valueless articles, he will cheerfully pay 
away a fortune if need be. 

One well-known lady, who died recently, expended 
£6,000 on keys. Her collection comprised the key 
of the Nuremberg Iron Virgin, one said to have belonged 
to Cleopatra’s jewel-case, another of the private sitting- 
room of the murdered Queen Draga of Servia, a hugo 
iron specimen from the Tower of London—got by bribing 
a “* Beefeater ’’—and the one that used to unlock Anne 
Hathaway's cottage at Stratford-on-Avon. 

A rich Manchester gentleman collects wooden legs, 
of which he possesses several hundred specimens. Minnie 
Palmer, the actress, had a craze for collecting stockings, 
and accumulated more than twenty trunks full. 

King Edward’s hobby is walking sticks, of which ho 
possesses a very fine assortment indeed. His son, the 
Prince of Wales, is a stamp enthusiast. A London 
society lady devotes herself to collecting door-handles, 
of which she owns over two thousand examples. 

An East End publican has been collecting policemen’s 
truncheons for these forty years past. He has over 
three hundred of them, including some that were served 
out to the special constables sworn in during the Chartist 
agitation, and others that are connected with famous 
crimes. 

Prince Bismarck collected thermometers. George IV. 
had more than ten thousand tea-pots piled in pyramids 
in the Brighton Pavilion. The Hon. Charles Rothschild 
has spent hundreds of pounds in collecting specimens of 
fleas. Laura B. Starr, the authoress, collects children’s 
dolls from all over the world. 

Scores of enthusiasts are at this present moment 
engaged in collecting railway tickets, often at considerable 
risk and expense to themselves, Others pin their faith 
to tram tickets, to cigar bands, to cigarette boxes. A 
famous lady novelist has collected buttons for over 
twenty years. 


a Pa 


KenveTa, who views the future from the eminence of 
seven summers, was looking very woebegone. 

Asked why, he hesitated for a moment; then, bursting 
into tears, ‘‘ I’ve been wondering,” he said between sobs, 
“when mother’s dead—and nurse’a,dead—and my wife’s 
dead—who'll look after me when I’m poorly.” 


Rev. E. R. Gibbens 


WRITES : 
“Wesleyan Methodist Church, 

“Tonbridge, 13th October. 
“Gentlemen,—For some weeks I have 
been using Kutnow’s Powder, from which 
I have derived great benefit. Bilious 
trouble has disappeared and rheumatic 
pains have been entirely removed. I can very 

confidently recommend this preparation.” 


Nurse Bevan 


WRITES. 


“Nurse Bevan thanks Messrs. Kutnow 
& Co. Ltd. for their sample of Kutnow’s 
Powder, which she finds to be a very valuable 
aperient, and will be glad to recommend it 
to her patients. 
“25 Eddicombe Road, Fulham, 8. W., 
“22nd April, 1909.” 


SIGN THIS FORM 


To obtain Kutnow’s Powder free of charge. 


y, June 10, 1909. 


Send this Form to 8. KUTNOW & CO. Ltd., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


- —_— 
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LIVED BY RUNNING. 

Tne seven-year-old pride of 
tho family had concluded his 
recitation of “The Boy Stood on 
the Burning Deck,” and the fond mother, turning with 
dignified complacency to the unnerved visitor, remarked : 

‘¢ And I have been assured by really eminent judges, 
Mr. Marterdum, that he closely approaches the late Sir 
Henry Irving in dramatic sty’ te 

“Tam not surprised to hear it,” assented the victimised 
one with a strained smile. 

“Mabel, also,” continued the matron, blandly indi- 
cating a six-year-old mite of flaxen-haired precocity, 
“plays exquisitely. You shall hear her. What is your 
forte, Mr. Marterdum ?”” 

“Mine, madam?” gas 
“Mine? Oh, I—I run!” 
the word. 


the wretched listener. 
And he suited the action to 


a) Oe 

Musrrzss : “For goodness’ sake, hurry up the dinner, 
Mary. Mr. Smith is so hungry he will get aay 

Cook: “ Well, that’s just why I'm slow to-day. This 
chicken is so tough that if he isn’t hungry and angry he 
won't eat it.” : 
; >__oc< j 

CottxcTor (angrily): ‘‘ You know very well, sir, that 
this bill has been running several years ; now I put it to 
you, what do you want me to do with it?" 


Debtor : “ If I were you I'd enter it in the next Marathon 

race.” 
COC 

Me. Dotax: ‘ What did Oi do wid me hat, 
Bridget ?” 

Mrs. Dolan: “ Yez lift it on yer head, 
Moike.”” 

Mr. Dolan: “ Begorra, the next thing Oi will be 
leaving me head in me hat.” 

COC ~<- 
DIPLOMATIC. 


“ Papa,” said Georgie, “I’m 80 sorry some- 
times about the trouble I give mamma.” 

“ She hasn’t complained.” 

“No, she’s very patient. But she often sends 
me to the shops for things, and they are a good 
way off, and 1 know she gets cross waiting when 
she's in a hurry.” 

“ Not often, I fancy.” 

“ Oh, she’s nearly always in a hurry. She gets 
everything all ready for ing, and finds at the 
last’ minute she hasn’t any baking-powder, or 
she gets a pudding all mixed, and finds she 
hasn’t any nutmeg or something, and then she’s 
in an a’ stew, ‘cause the oven is all ready, 
and maybe company coming, and I can’t run for 
a long distance, you know, and I feel awfully sorry for 

 mamm3.” 

“Humph! Well, what can we do about it ?”’ 

“7 was thinking you might get mo bicycle.” , 

ofl0C 

Tux amateur forecaster had been hitting off the weather 
remarkably well. 

“It's very simple,” he explained. “I get the official 
predictions and reverse em.” 

>_—_0Cc- 

Youne Srriacs: “ Your father has a splendid voice, 
Sparkly. Which of his notes do you like best ?”’ 

Young Sparkly : “I like his chest notes best. 
the fivers he carries in his breast-pocket.” 

_COC- 

Tati Actor: “ Ah, Rudolph, why that sad expression?” 
Short Actor: “I cannot help it, me lord. I die in the 
first act.” | 

| 


I mean 


Tall Actor : “ Oh, it might be worse.” 
Short Actor: “It couldn’t be. 

dinner in the second act.” 
_—_0Cc< 


NO ACCIDENT AFTER ALL. 

Sux was reclining in a low chair in the drawing-room, ; 
thinking about her dear Willie, who had been legally her | 
property for the space of three months, when a telegram 
arrived for her. Hurriedly tearing open the buff envelope, 
she ecanned the contents, then fell back in a swoon. 

The message was from her brother in the city, and read : 

“Will run over to-day.—George.” 

Her maid at last restored her to consciousness. Her 
Willie run over! She could not grasp the full significance 
of it. One thing she would do—go to him at once; 
so she hastily attired herself, and at length reached her 
brother's office, who, having seat the news, would be 
able to tell her all about it. 

“ How is he, and where have thcy taken him ?” 

Her brother stared at her stupidly. 

“ Oh, don’t keep me in suspense ! Tell me where he is.” 

“* Where who is?” 

“Why, Willie.” 

“ At his office, I presume. I haven't cen him to-day.” 

“Then what does this mean? Isn’t he run over? 
Is this one of your silly jokes?” 

George took the flimsy from his sister, read his own 
message, then exploded with laughter. It was a long 
time before he could convince her that this simple intima- 
tion that he would run over and pay her a visit was not a 
detestable and practical joke. 


There is a real chicken 


Mr. Biddlecomb's Baldness” is one of the brightest and best stories 


Fare (ina hu 
faster; P'm nota 


Cabby: 
catch one for the world ; in fact, he’s like me, he prefers to miss them. 
| A Se 


OUT IN HIS INTERIM. 

“Ig Mr. Bromley in ? ” asked the caller. 

“He is not, sorr,” Pat answered politely. “ Shure 
he won’t be in till four o’clock or mebbe after.’ 

‘* Where’s he gone ? ”” 

“ He went to ride in his interim, sorr.” 

“ His what ?” 

“His interim: 'Tis a tony name for motor-car, I'm 
thinking. Half an hour ago Mishter Bromley says to 
me, ‘ Pat,’ says he, ‘I'm ixpectin’ Mishter Dobbs here 
some time this afternoon, but I think he won't be after 
gittin’ here yet awhile, so I’ll go down in the interim.’ 
An’ with that he druv off in his motor.” 


>=0cX O 
THEY DIDNT CARE FOR TRAINS. 


it nervous.” 
by: “ Werry likely not, sir, but I am.” 


Fare (excitedly): “ But I shall miss my train.” 
“ My ‘oss don’t like trains, and he wouldn't put hisself out to 


“BY COUPLINGS COUPLED.” 
Another Thrilling Romance of Our Popular Contests. 


Long Billy Tompkins and myself 
Were rivals for the hand 

Off Matty Jones, whose pater was 
A merchant in the Strand. 

No good looks Bill could boast—while I 
Am rather fair myself. 

Alas ! though Bill looked old and grim, 
’T was he who had the pelf- 


So Matty’s dad said to the maid, 
“This chance you must not lose + 
The lad who’s got the moaey is 
The husband you must choose.” 
To hear her dad’s command she wept 
And shed full many a tear; 
Old, ugly Bill the lass disliked, 
*T was I whom she loved dear. 


O, how I raved in agany 
And tried the maid to soothe. 
Alas! Tis true what Shakespeare said, 
“ Love’s course runs never smooth.” 
But one day as I earnestly 
My “Pearson’s Weekly” read, 
Sudden I shouted, “Jf I win 
These Couplings, I can wei.” 


With trembling hand the leaves I turned 
And pairs of words soon founds 
At last I'd made a sentence which 
To win, I felt, was bound. 
I pested it, and now I was 
Perplexed with many a doubt. 
“Would that I knew my fate,” I crieds 
“Weuld the result were out.” 


Hurrah! One morn a cheque arrived. 
I’d won; then to the Strand 
I ran aad cried to Mr. Jones, 
“Give me your daughter’s hand.” 
And when old Jones the cheque had scanned, 
“My Jad, you'll do,” said he. 
To-morrow Matty ani myself 
For aye shall “ coupled ” be. 


to catch hia train): “I say, ca'by, you can go a little 


| 
| 


\ 
| 
\ 
| 


; mask, knecling before the safe. 
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| all night ever since ours was born.’ 


WrEk EXDING 
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WORDS MIGHT HELP. 
A MILITARY waggon atthe rear 
of a marching oe ees had 
not all the 
efforts of the horses, assisted by the soldiers in charge 
of the chaplain, could budge the vehicle. The soldiers 
held a brief consultation, and then sent a spokesman to 
the chaplain. 
“Tf you wouldn’t mind, sir,” said Mr. Atkins, ‘“ we 
should like you to go on ahead We think we could get 
the waggon out if you wasn't with us.” 


>lS0c 


“T pon’r mind Jack's slang,” said one of the girls: 
“ He is so clever in the use of it.” 

“ How 80?” 
“Why, he sent me three dozen photos of 
famous Teauties, with a card on which tho only 
words were, ‘ You're another!’ 7 


OC 


“ Wext, my little man,” he said to the youth, 
“ what do you do in school all day 2” 

“T wait till it’s time to go home, sir,” was the 
matter-of-fact reply. 

><o0oc 

‘ Way did izes change your coal dealer t” 

“| didn’t like the name of the last one.” 

‘ What was it?” 

** Lyttleton.” 


7 >—_0Cce 
NOT ENOUGH FOR HIS MONEY. 
A Koren dentist in the north of England was 
requested to use his powers Over the decayed 
tooth of a pitman, which was giving him much 
pain. Geordie was requested to e a chair, 
and before he had got well seated the refractory 
member of his jaw was skilfully drawn, to his 
great relief and astonishment. 
“Ah,” exclaimed he, “that wis clivvorly 
dune! What's thee chairge ?” 
The dentist replied that his usual fee was 
above the ordinary means of a working man to 
y, and he wou merely ask a trifle—perhaps 
is patient would not t ink five shillings too 
much ? 
“‘Thou’s joking, doctor.” said the pitman: 
“The tuith Aw hed pulled out the other day 
tuik the man half an hour—and he trailed mo 
awower the room afore it gi’ way—and he only 
charged a shilling for the job!” 
>_lOoc 


Mr. Romanz: “I tell you what, a baby brightens up 
the house, and that’s a fact.” : 
Mr. Practickel : “* Yes, we’ve had to keep the gas burning 


>—_0oCc 


“ How did you find the steak, sir? ” asked the waitet 
at the cheap restaurant of the man who had dined. 
“By perseverance,” was the reply. ‘The morsel 
was hiding under @ Brussels sprout, but I tracked him 

down.” 
>_—_ocC 


Boy (in village chemist’s shop) : “ Do you live here t” 
Customer: ‘‘ Yes.” 
Boy: “‘ Then you'll have to wait till the boss comes 
back; I ain’t allowed to make up prescriptions excopt 

for strangers.” 
>—_D0Cc™- 


He: “ rag eer and Miss Browne are evidently 
in love with each other.” 
She: “Judging by the way they look at each other?" 
He: “ No’ judging by the way they don't look at 
anybody else.” 
>—_0c< 


UP-TO-DATE CANVASSING. 
As I opened the door I saw a man with a burglars 


The next moment he had turned and shoved a revolver 
into my face. 

“Throw up your hands!” he said. 

I did so. 

“You understand,” he remarked pleasantly, “thas 
I can, in the present circumstances, loot the premises a6 
my pleasure ?” 

I confessed that he could. 

“ You realise that you are at my mercy ?”” he asked: 

“I do,” I replied. 

“You acknowledge that I can blow out your braias 
if I like ?’’ he persisted. 

“ Certainly,” I admitted. 

“ Well, then,” he said, “ you will bo interested to know 
that I got in without difficulty through your parlout 
window. Had it been equipped with Smith's Patent 
Safety Burglar Alarm and Preventer, this could not 
have happened. Installed, complete with batterics, for 
£5. Allow me to hand you a circular. Good-night. sir. 

Therewith, pocketing his revolver, he withdrew. 


WrEK BNDIXG -~ 
JUNE 10, 1908. 


Germany, and I 


one to easily go 
food whatever. 


early from his bed of 


the only proper meal of the day. 


Flavoured by Orange 
and Lemon. 


the’ complete‘loss of appetite. 
hdies sitting 
diving in the favourite maté bowl. 


curcd lexves of thé maté first produced. 
Boiling water is then poured on. 


nostly a little powdered s i 


sight. 
with holes pierced in a bulb at the bottom, 


kmon-squash in this country. 
to another, each 


of peace. 

The maté treo grows principally in Para- 
may and in the State of Parana, Brazi 
vhere it is cultivated on a very large scale. 


goves. The leaves are of a dark green colour, 
tad it is these, when toasted and reduced to a 


Donvex exports over 1,500 tons of marma- 
lade a year, 


ZooLocists aver that in a hundred years 
the lion will be extinct. 


We call our day 24 hours, but it ie really 
3 hours 56 minutes 5 seconds, 


Tae English Channel at its narrowest 
breadth is twenty and a quarter miles across. 


Tae hide of a cow produces about thirty- 
he pounds of leather, that of a horse about 
tighteen pounds, 


Exctano’s prison population {3 90 per 
100,000 of her inhabitants, that of Ireland 
{6 per 100,000, of Scotland only 52 in the 


&me number, 


he would be 


Performs, 


Toe domestic cat is quite a distinct species, 
Fobably descended from the tian cat, 


ich was certainly domestic: more than 
00 vears ago, worshi in some cities, 
embalmed after di The cat was 


Mesticated in Europe more than 2,000 
ago. 


A cowboy of the south-western plains rises 
turf and drinks a! War the 
gourd of maté, then he can gallop his horse ' twenty hours during the heat of a tropical 
from sunrise to sunset without any need for day without any food or drink, with the 
food until the evening, when he partakes of | exception of maté. 


A long plaited straw, or silver tube, 


alled a bombilla, is placed in the hot liquid, 
vhich is sucked up through the tube, a ie exportation. 


The bombilla is round from one lady 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


Wher is Mate ? 


Telling the Secrets of a Marvellous South 
American 


Beverage. 


coarse powder, that are used in the prepara- 


tion of the tea. 

The habit of maté drinking, which is 
easily acquired, has attaincd such enormous 
proportions in many Eid of South America 
that nearly all the Government offices are 
closed during mid-day. Tho officials, from 
the lowest grade clerk to the high Ministers of 


GREAT. many people all over State, retire at this hour for a siesta and a 
Europe are now asking | eee bowl! 

question. The reason for this! It 2 

sudden public interest is the! calling on important business, to be politely 
endeavour of the BrazilianStates informed that Seiior —— cannot be seen 
Government to introduce this ' just at present, as he is drinking maté. 
wonderful Berean into England, France, 


It is no infrequent occurrence for a visitor, 


Notwithstanding, however, the disad- 
vantages of this wonderful, yet unpleasant- 


Yerba Maté, as it is called, is the tea of tasting, drink, it has many valuable qualities. 
South America; but, unlike the Eastern, During the wars in South America it was 
drink, it possesses some very marvellous found invaluable for sustaining the troops 
qualities. A cup, or bowl, of maté enables: during long marches on short rations, and 
ee twelve hours without any 


during the protracted 
guerrilla warfare. ; 

On one occasion during the Paraguayan 
Brazilian troops marched for 


engagements . of 


The price of this South American tea 
— in English money about fivepence per 
pound. In the interior, however, it is even. 


The ladies of the interior of South America, | much cheaper than this. So large is the 
be they white or black, at an early age contract ‘demand tha€ the Government of 
the habit of drinking maté to excess, with the | —in which country large quantities of the 
rsult that they become extremely lazy owing | best quality maté is grown—monopolises the 


araguay 


trade, employing soldiers from the standing: 


It is interesting to see South American ‘army in cultivating and curing. In Brazil, 
talking amid the tropical foliage ‘however, the trade is carried on by private 
d an estancia, or country estate, and in- | enterprise. 


Pounded to 


A small gourd as some of the|a Powder. ; . / 
tree The hervertingand curing of the maté leaves 
etimes ' is simplicity itself. 
ange or lemon flavouring is added, but | large wood frame, raised from the und. 
gro 


All that is necessary is a 


The branches are then piled upon this, and a 


jugar. ; 
The maté is then fit for drinking ; and it is; clear wood fire lighted underneath. This 
this operation which forms the most curious 


toasting process lasts about thirty hours, 
when the dried leaves are pounded in a 
wooden bowl, or between two heavy grind- 
| stones, and reduced to a coarse powder, 
| which is then packed tightly in leather bags 


The introduction of maté into Europe and 
the United States is now being carried on by 


wing up their favourite | several large firms. The special mission sent 
liquid, like American Indians with the pipe | to Europe from Brazil to further develop the 


trade of that country, is making known the 
valuable qualities of this beverage. Before 
the epoch-making year 1910 the mild request 
for a bow] of maté in a London@@&staurant will, 


The trees, growing wild, much resemble orange.| probably, not be met with a vacant stare of 


incomprchension, but the reply with alacrity : 
“*Maté? Yes, sir!” 


WISDOM TABLOIDS. | .oct’tie sation £60,000 to £85,000 % year in 


repairs. 


Norwectans and Lappe, the tallest and 
the shortest peoples of world, live sido 
by side. 


Korgan tailore do not stitch garments. 
They p ateg the edges together and press 
them down. 


In Berlin the pawnshop is a Royal and 
philanthropic institution. Any profit that is 
made is spent on charity. 


In making champagne, the grapes are 
ueezcd six times, each pressure making 
wine of different quatity. 


Tur Surrey County Cricket Club is the oldest. 
It was founded in 1844. The Derbyshire 
Club was founded in 1845. 


SBA-BATHING causes many diseases of the ear. 
Cotton should be put in the ear when It is 
the intention to submerge the head. 


WHEN & er pays for his dog to ride 
by rail, is tea oe entitled to occupy a scat 
in the carriage like a human being? In 
Belgium a man turned a dog off a seat to sit 
down himself. The dog’s master brought an 
action against the individual, and the Courts 
have aocived that the dog is as much entitled 
to a seat as his master. 


Spectat attention is being given by the 
French military authorities to the questions 
of succouring the wounded on battlefields 
when night comes on after a great battle. 
It has been practically determined that the 
ambulance corps men shall wear little incan- 
descent glow-lamps in their hats. Each man 
is to carry a little primary battery in his 

ocket for the production of the current. 
The wounded in need of succour will look out 
for the little moving lights, and if possible 
drag themselves towards them. 
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The most brilliant shine, the most lasting shine 
on metals, is that produced by “Globe.” 


It is not difficult to produce a shine on metal 
work: but it is difficult to produce one 


that will last. 


So difficult that there is only one way of 
doing it—‘ Globe.” | 
“Globe” is easily applied, and the results 

are always alike—brilliant and lasting. 


“Globe” can be obtained in Paste and 
Liquid—both alike in their good qualities. 


wt . 


“Globe” Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid. 
Paste: Id. 2d. 4d. and larger tins. 
Liquid: 2d. 6d. 1/- and larger cans. 


Dealers and Stores everywhere. 
rs 


RAIMES & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E. 
FS ° S 


SS 


PEARSON'S SEASIDE GUIDE. 


Price Is. 


This interesting book tells you whcre to go for your holidays, and 
contains a full alphabetical list of all the seaside resorts in the United 
Kingdom with a fund of information telling you all about them. 

Mr. F. G. AFLALO, the well-known fishing expert, contributes 
three articles: How Fish is Caught for the Market, How to 
Catch Fish for Sport, and Birds, Beasts, and Fishes of the 
Seaside. 

Besides these articles there are hints on the management of open 
rowing-boats in a surf, telegraphic weather intelligence, signals of 
distress, signals for pilots, and numcrous other articles on subjects 
bound to interest the holiday-maker. 

Place your orders at once. 1/- at all Booksellers’, or 1/8, post free, from 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON .Ltd., 18 Henrietta Street, LONDON, W.C. 
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BARGAIN 


‘By a Housewife. 


SHOPPING. 
© woman should go to the mar- 
riage altar until she has learned 
(( the way to shop. 

“icvs< Shopping courses should be 
installed in every public school, 
and then perhaps the next 

generation of women here will know how 
to shop. It is @ certain fact that the 
t majority of women, even those who 
Eaves been married for years, do not really 
know how to shop. They only buy 
things. 
Meals Ordered Over 
the Telephone. 
Women cannot understand that the best 
is not the cheapest nor yet the most expen- 


overspent. 

I will not go so far as to say she is wilfully 
extravagant. No, the fact of the matter 
is that she does not know how to get 
twelve pennies’ worth for every shilling 
she expends. 

Take the matter of buying what the 
family eats. thousands of 
women who 


They never thi 
milk is pure, or even w 
are being overch 


they poison 
hasbands day after day, 
they do not know enough to bu 
The whole subject of em ae shoppg 
ought to be systematised straight 
out in a text-book and the writer would only 
need to use his common sense on what he 
observed. 
First—a bargain is not a bargain, no 
matter how cheap, unless it is eomething 
needs, On the 


mate ones exist, and the woman of 
limited income should always consider them. 
But she should understand them. 

Too Old to 

be Taught. 


There you have it again—she should 
understand. And she doesn’t, that is, the 
majority don’t. And she is too old to be 
taught. Therefore I say, 
children. 

There is nothing impracticable in the 
idea of regular school courses in shopping. 
They should be compulsory, for girls, 


when the public schools will take up this 
very vital question of how to shop. 


Do You Weigh Too Much ? 
The Real Remedy and the Recipe. 

There are some stout people whom the 
above question does not seem to trouble very 
much. They are, however, wrong to be 80 
careless, for obesity is @ complaint which 
teings many evils in its train. There are 
others who have sought long and earnestly 
for a really reliable remedy for obesity, and 
to these the following prescription will be 
of absorbing interest, use it presents— 
in a simple and harmless form and sure 
relief—a remedy which is rapidly gaining a 
world-wide reputation. The r may 
make up the prescription for himself (or 
herself) on ge' the ingredients from the 
chemist—or the latter would do eo willingly. 
This is the full recipe :—One half-ounce of 
Marmola, one ounce of fluid extract of 
Glycyrrhiza B.P., one ounce of pure 
Glycerine B.P., and three-and-a-half ounces 
‘of Peppermint Water. Take a dose of two 
teaspoonfuls after each meal and at bed- 
time. This admirable and quite harmless 
remedy will soon take off two pounds of the 
offending fatty excess; and as, day by day, 
tho weight decreases strength and vigour 
will return in equal ratio; for, be it observed, 
there is no fasting or exercising required. 


Make a point of putting aside ninepsnce for 


a ae ag oa 


S one who has devoted years of 
careful study to the subject, 
I feel that I may speak with 
some authority upon 
perfect figure for women. 
There is one thing for which 


we dressmakers seek more than all else 
in the perfect figure, and that is line. A 
woman may have a perfect bust, & perfect 
waist, perfect hips, and the right length of 
figure, and 
perfections do not agree with one another. 


yet be imperfect if these several 
If clear. The waist 
auty, but it may be, 
often is, too small and out of all pro- 


Let me make m 


riage to the bust, the shoulders, and the 


thus making the lines wrong. 
t has been said of us at various times 


that we have been trying to make one kind 
of figure or another fashionable, that we 


have wished to bring tall or short women 
into fashion, and so forth. Such an accusa- 
tion is on the face of it absurd, for it is 
evident that were we to try to introduce 


short women as a fashionable size, we 
should offend the tall ones, and were we 
to direct our efforts to fashions which would 
suit tall women only, we should offend all 


women of a medium helen or under it. 
In fashion, as in all e' 


am to state my own opinion as 


, proportion and 
the line are the two prime factors, and if I 
to what 
is cigs seo in a woman’s figure, I will, 
without hesitation, vote for a woman 
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Dersect Figure 


By a FASHIONABLE COSTUMIER. 


to the wrist, and this should measure just 
six inches round. 

This figure in tho proportions I have 
mentioned is, I believe, the perfect figure 
for a woman. 

I need not say that such absolute per- 
fection is, if perhaps not absolutely non- 
existent, yet extremely rare, and it is the 
object of the art of the costumier to correct 
with as gentle a hand as is possible such 
es as must necessarily exist. 

t is a popular prio paling ce ugh 
corset necessitates either ing or tight 
lacing ; that is to say, that its only object 
is to correct mistakes in the development 
and fulness or want of fulness in the bust 
and waist. 

That is by no means 80. 

The corset should be so cut, and is 80 
cut by every artist, as to set right what 
mistake there may be in the length of the 
figure as well as, or, I may say, even more 
than, in its development, and in nine cases 
out of ten a well-made dress is quite 
—s on a well-made corset. 

have, for instance, in my own estab- 
lishment mannequins or models of different 
sizes, which I and my assistants have 
chosen “with the utmost care for the per- 
fection of their figures. 

The dresses which these ladies wear on 


dresses than is the sheath of an umbrella. 
They merely, as it were, 


dress for the oa of sho 
ultimate purchaser. 


\Go-Away ”’ Girl. 


duty are perfectly plain and are no more 


contain the 
mannequin’s figure, which is put into the 


it.to itg||up the chorus. “ Poor girl!” they chant ; 


But underneath its simple sheath each 


\is 
|She does have such an unloved life, as « 


week axprwa 
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WHY GIRLS 


ARE SHY. 
By One Who Is Not. 
u know why girls are shy? 
here are three reasons. 
The first kind of a girl is shy 
because she has a tromendous 
sense of her own importance, 


1) 
a 
B) 
She is the “ Touoh-Me-Not” 


Girl. 

The second kind of girl is too nervous, 
and she is the “‘ Please-Go-Away "’ Girl. 

The third class of girl is the most foolish 
of the lot. She is tho “‘Snubby” Girl, 
and of her men have a positive dread. 
Frightened b; 

Pretty Speeches. 

The “ Touch-Me-Not”’ Girl comes first 
on the list. When a man is falling in love 
he wants to hold a girl’s hand. There 
isn’t anything so tremendously wicked 
in the fact, and yet some shy girls look as 
if they would die at the thought. 

The “ Touch-Me-Not ” Girl is frightened 
if a man makes a pretty speech. She would 
ee a ee 

ell, how on earth is he going to let you 
know that he is fond of you, then? 

But if there is a bore it’s the “ Please- 


She is the sort of girl that wants a man 
to come and see her, to say pretty speeches 
to her, to give her boxes of chocolates, 
and she thinks the best way to manage 
this is to be as rude as possiblo to the 
unfortunate fellow. 

There is the rude girl, who always 
punctuates her rudeness with an excuse 
about how shy she is. Her fricnds take 


“you mustn’t take any notice of her ill 
manners. She is so shy.” That is no 
excuse. 

It isn’t funny to be cross. Why terrify 
u know? They want « 


neither tall nor short, » woman perfectly 
proportioned, not tall enough to be con- 
sidered tall, nor short enough to be con- 
sidered small. 

Look at the diagram accompanyin 
this article, which illustrates what 
consider woman’s perfect figure. 

The figure is, as you will see, a long one. 
The head is small upon a well shaped, 
nob neck. The shoulders 


The “ Snubby ” Girl is very improving. 
She is always asking the men knows 
if they have read modern olassics ; and if 
they make a jest about liking her better 
than all the books that Dickens ever 
penned, she freezes them up with a glance. 

She is very dull, as a rule. She cannot 
lioke. She is self-conscious and 


HEADS | ere oe 2 ee eee 


FULL HEICHT 8 


inches round. 


five feet two inc 


The skirt, the measurement from waist 
to foot, that is, should be forty-one inches, 
and the entire height from neck to foot 
Arms should be 
fourteen inches. from the shoulder to the 
elbow, and eleven inches from the elbow 


§------- 2 0--FULL MEICHT 


perfection, while t 
show its faults. 


Rest, good food, regular doses—these are all 
that is nocessary to reduce weight to normal, 
increase the cupply of pure blood, clear the 
skin, beautify the complexion, and restore 
energy and excellent spirits. 
Scatter Unslaked Lime 

Round the corners of your cellar. This 
will absorb any damp and dispel insects. 
The Secret in Baking Sponge Cakes 

Is to have a steady oven, and not to 
open the door for the first twenty minutes. 


Glaze a Meat Pie 

By brashing over with milk instead of 
ogg _It is more eco ical and quite as 
efficacious. 


Sunlight and Air 

Are the best purifiers. They should, 
therefore, bo freely admitted to every room 
in the house. 
Pigs and Rhubarb 

Are delicious stewed together. Stew 
the figs till nearly tender, then add the 
rhubarb, and stew again till both are quite 
done. 
Your Flat-iron 

Sometimes gets rough, and will not run 
easily. S:apa thick piece of brown paper, 


rab the iron on this, and then polish with a 
duster before using. 
Oatmeal 

Is a fine water softencr. Keep a jar of 
plain, fino oatmeal on your washstand and 
put about a teaspoonful into the water when 
you wash. Your skin will be beautifully 
smooth. 

Savoury Mould. 

‘ake some cold meat. Chop it finely, 
and add half its weight in lean bacon or ham. 
Boil a face tal of rice and dry it nicely. 
Grease a basin, put in a layer of riee, then 
the moat, seasoning it nicely with per, 
salt, and herbs ; moisten with gravy. ver 
agaia with rio. Tie over with greased 
paper and steam for an hour. . 


WE BAT IT 
Because we thoroughly enjoy this Pood. 

There are not many foods that one can 
thoroughly enjoy after having eaten thom 
regularly twice a day for thirteen months. 
But a Southport lady and her daughter have 
found such a food. 

“My daughter and I,” she writes, “‘com- 
mencad eating Grape-Nuts last September 
twelvemonth, and with only one or two 
| exceptions we have had this food for breakfast 
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the Fresh Air Fund this week. We need it, and you can manage 


to do without it for once. 


mannequin wears a perfectly-made corset 
which corrects any deficiency in her figure, 
and over which a pars dress will look 

e imperfect one will 


game of her. 

It is all because she is shy. 

Shy girls all the world over, break your- 
selves of shyness as if you were trying to 
get rid of a poisonous fever. Think nothing 
about yourselves. Think alot about others 
That is the secret. 


and supper regularly since. Wedo not take 
Grape: ats for health’s sake, but because we 
so thoroughly enjoy the food, though my 
daughter and I both feel much better since 
wo have been eating Grape-Nuts twice a day. 
We find this delicious food most sustaining, 
and we take nothing at these two meals but 
Grape-Nuts and , with toast or broad 
and butter.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd. 
66 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

The delicate sweetness of Grape-Nuts 
comes simply from the conversion of the 
cereal starch to grape-sugar by the scientific 
mechanical em i in the mana- 
facture of valuable Ke For breakfast 
or supper try Grape-Nuts, with hot or cold 
milk, in placeof porridge. ‘Chere is no after 
heaviness or fermentation, but a delicious 
sense of lightness and clearness of head which 
makes it possible to do things, even directly 
after meals. There’s e reason for Grape 
Nuts and a ten days’ trial proves. 


Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They ar genuine, true, and fall of 
human interest. 


Zam-Buk Cures 


ECZEMA that 


Doctor Had Pronounced Hopeless. 


RS. C. F. SCOTT, 17 Denmark Road, South Norwood, Surrey, writes :— 

“Ten years ago small red blotches appeared on my skin, and for 

six years I was never free from them. Then the spots broke into 

sores all over my body until I was practically a mass of sores. My daughter 
Queenie also broke out in the same way and was away from school almost two years. 


The great sores round my knees and joints cracked and opened into gaping wounds 
every time I moved about. We had ointments of every kind from chemists As doctors, 
but never got any better. 

“ The last doctor we had said he had never met with a worse case of eczema. He 
told us the disease was hereditary and a cure was impossible. We might get relief, 
but the disease would always break out afresh in the Spring and Autump. After a long 

and expensive trial we had to give this doctgr up. Both the child and I were in a 
deplorable condition when we at last made ga our minds to try Zam-Buk, which we had 
heard was a certain cure for eczema. Zam-Buk drew all the disease and badness from 
the sores and healed up every sore place on both Queenie and myself. 
Practically over the whole of us both, Zam-Buk grew an entirely new layer of skin. 

“ Remembering what the doctor had said about the eczema returning in the Spring 
and Autumn, I felt Icould not safely believe we were permanently cured until we had 
passed through these times. To my delight the whole year went round, and neither 
my child nor myself had the slightest return of the eczema. There is no longer any 
doubt that we have both been perfectly cured by Zam-Buk.” 


mips bestest mma hg wedi pagl tency yr lta parent to child, wane ue opted 
real and necer., ig cure, use by reason @, ique herbal co.» pos Zam- 
has wi « over skin-disease. 
ot toby ‘Chowias of ih 39 or 4/Gabos. Direct at same prices from the Zam-Buk Co., FREE TRIAL. 
45 Cow Cross Street, £.C. 
Try Zam-Buk free of cost. 
If you forwerd this coupon 
and 1d. stamp (for return 
= ge) to the Zam-Buk Co., 
is,a dainty free sample 
will be sent to you. 
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Rudge-Whitworth 
Britain's Best Bicycle aaa 


WITH 


THE CYCLIST'S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


you will be able to stlect a bicycle that is 
fitted with the most up-to-date improvements 


WITHOUT 


it—well, don’t make a selection. 


The 68-page Illustrated Art Catalogue 


IP 1 MOST BE WASHED peewee 
WASH ME WITA PRICES from $3. 15 > 


to £14 I2s., or 7s. monthly. 


It is sent POST FREE fran 9 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH LTD., 
(Dept. 314), COVENTRY. — / 


LONDON: 250 Tettenham Court Road, W. 
23 Glolbora Viaduet, E.C. 
160 Regent Street, W. 


Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d,; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d, 


‘Gathered 


Is response to the little paragraph on this a week 
or 80 tack ehh announced that an 

Our important event is going to take place 
Important on September 9th, and asking readers 
event. to what that event is, I have had 

r - hundreds of letters and postcards from 


readers all over the country guessing correctly that the 
important event alluded to is the publication of our 
Thougandth Number. 

Yes, it is a fact that on that day we shall be a thousand 
woeks old, and in this connection I should very much 
like to find out which of my readers have read Pearson's 
Weekly every week from 
reason for asking, so will any reader who can claim this 
distinction write to me, inclosing, if he can, a copy of 
the first issue of P. W., which, I need scarcely add, shall 
be returned to him later on. 


_—— 


Hers is a poser sent by H. M. : “ How do you account for 
the’ fact that smokers invariably hold 
their pipes or cigarettes in the left side 
of the mouth ? Several days’ observa- 
tack, tion aie proved a erbep yes is an 
Interes especially amongst devotees of the pipe. 
Most onls are right-handed: why should they be left- 
mouthed ? ”’—— 

I have pondered over your problem, H. M., and have 
come to the following conclusion: When smoking. 4 
man is rally doing something clse at the same time. 
Now, whatever it is, the odds are that he is using his 
right hand. If he has his pipe in the right-hand side of his 
mouth, the smoke gets between his eyes and his work. 
He therefore keeps it on the left. You can experiment 
yourself by trying to smoke while you are writing. If 
any of my readers have a better explanation to offer I shall 
be glad to hear it. e 


J. C. V. has been reading a novel about Australia, and 
Boome one or two of the statements which it 
rangs. contains have stuck in his throat. 

“The thing which seemed to me most 
incredible,” he writes, ‘‘ was the wonderful way in which 
the black villain was able to throw the boomerang. The 
author makes him kill a man, who was actually out of 
sight, behind a house. Could such a feat really be 
performed ? ’—— 

I have never seen it done, J. 0. V., but I believe that 
this exceedingly handy accomplishment is quite possible. 
Those who have studied the subject all agree that a 
skilful native can make a boomerang perform apparent 
miracles. Concealing himself behind a bush he will 
bring down a kangaroo with a shot that has completed 
three-quarters of a circle before it strikes its quarry. 
Five or six times out of twelve an expert will bring a 
boomerang right back to his feet after it has shies. a 
distance of between 100 fcet and 300 feet. This curious 
weapon is not peculiar to Australia, having been used in 
ancient Egypt, parts of Africa, and Mexico. The 
Australians, however, seem to be the only people who 
have mastered the secret of making it return. 


Left-Jawed. 


F. W. G. is worried about the age in Genesis, which 

tells us that ie Israclites had to make 

A Bit About bricks without straw. “I have 

Bricks. travelled in a good many countries,” 

he writes, “and have always found 

that if straw or any other similar stuff was mixed with 

clay it weakened the bricks and made thom unfit for use. 

So will you please tell me if straw was really used for the 
making of bricks in the old days ? ’—— 

Certainly it was, F. W. C. Straw or grass was mixed 
with all the bricks turned out in Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylon. They were hardened by being baked in the 
sun, and very often had little inscriptions carved on them. 
On some of the ancient Babylonian bricks you will find all 
sorta of little scribbles and pictures, showing evidently that 
the makers were on time-work and not piece-work. These 
bricks, which in England would not survive a single 
winter, are in many cases atill in good condition after 
inet eo Nothing like the sunshine to keep one 
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Ar a whist drive at which I played recently,” writes 
Acz or Hearts, “ much discussion 
Concerning _ took place over the origin of the pack of 
Cards. cards. The chief questions asked were: 
should there be hearts, diamonds, 
clubs, and spades? How have cards been in existenc#? 
Who invented them ? and tis the oldest game? Tam 
afraid these questions are rather teasers, but I am sure 
that many players would bo interested to know.” —— 
It is commonly supposed, Ace or Hzarrs, that, like 
cold winds and undesirable aliens, cards come from the 
East. The Moors are reported to have introduced them 
{nto Spaiu when they first overran Alphonso’s sunny land. 
There is not’ much evidence in favour of this, however, 
and the probability is that, although card games were 


number one. I have a special 
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known in the East, the present pack was a separate 
European invention. 

They were most likely designed by a French painter 
nam Jaques Gringonneur, for the amusement of 
Charles VI., whose intelligence was not of a very com- 
plicated kind. The symbols were probably chosen by 
chance, and have no particular significance. The spade 
is mcant to be the leaf of the wild plum, the club is copied 
from the German acorn, while hearts and diamonds need 
no explanation. ‘ I believe the oldest card game is lans- 
quenet, though the three card trick is doubtless of fairly 
hoary ofigin. : 


E. G. A. has been anguing with a friend on the subject 
of noises. ‘I said,” writes he, “ that 
Silent if something fell with a crash, and no 

Crashes. one happened to be near it, it would 
not any noise, as there would be 
no ear for the vibrations of the air to strike against. Am 
I right ? "—— 

I would hardly go as far as that, E. G.A. Ingen 
rather than accuracy strikes me as tigre strong point. It 
seems to me, for instance, that with the aid of a gramo- 
phone recorder your theory could be hopelessly shattered. 
You might as well argue that the moon ceases to shine 
when we go to sleep, or that if one breaks a tube of 
sulphuretted hydrogen and shuts the door quick behind 
one there is no smell in the room. We receive sensations 
in our brain certainly, but the sensation is there even if 
our brain is absent. Strawberries don’t taste any the 
less excellent because we don’t happen toeat them. Next, 
please ! 

“T nearp it ee Poe day,” writes. P.L. Ms ne 
1, guineas paid to Sir More 
Pg el Mackenzie by the late German Emperor 
was the biggest sum that a doctor has 
ever received for one visit. Can you telf me if this is a 
fact ?’—— 

Far from it, P. L. 0. For paying a visit to St. Peters- 
burg to attend to the Empress Catherine, Dr. Dimsdale 
was rewarded with the handy little fee of £12,000, to say 
nothing of a pension of £500 a year for life. 

Sir Andrew Clark is reported to have picked up £5,000 
by running over to a rich patient at Nice ; while Baron 
Quarin, who looked after the Emperor of Austria, received 
a pension of £2,000 8 year. Perhaps the biggest foe of all, 
however, was one earned by a ship’s doctor. About 250 
years ago Gabriel Broughton, the surgeon of the Hopeful. 
cured the daughter of the Emperor Shah Jehan, who had 
managed to set herself on fire. When asked to name his 
own reward he applied for and received permission to 
establish a settlement in Bengal. From that port the 
English eventually conquered ia. 


Ir anyone believes that tho age of miracles is dead, let 
- him hearken to the tale of A. W. D. 
pe “One evening this week,” writes that 
wiy- gentleman, ‘I was cycling with a 
friend round Hamstead, near Birmingham. As we were 
coming by what is called ‘the Jublice Colliery” our 
cycles seemed suddenly to stop almost dead. e best 
we could do was to crawl along at not more than three or 
four miles an hour. This continued for nearly a mile, 
though half the way was slightly downhill. Some years 
ago I was on the same road and the same thing happened. 
Can you account for it in any way ?’—— 

I am inclined to think that the road must be bewitched, 
A. W. D. There are several roads afflicted in this fashion 
round Henrietta Street. When we send the office boy 
out with a message, it is sometimes as much as he can do 
to crawl along at a mile an hour. The only other solution 
that occurs to mo is that the sight of the colliery reminded 
both you and your friend that you had not paid your 
winter coal bills. At the present price of that article 
this would be quite enough to induce a form of temporary 
paralysis which would disable you for at least a mile. 


“Can you tell me tho origin of the phrase ‘ As right as 
ninepence’?”’ inquires F. O. C. “A 
doctor friend of mine who has made 
peculiar phrases a study tells me it is 
@ corruption of ‘ as right as nine pins.’ 
I cannot see, however, that this 
explanation makes it any clearer.’’-—— 
our doctor is quite correct, F. O. C.; in fact, he is as 

right as nine pins. In the days when that game used to 
be played more than it is now, and our unrogenerate 
ancestors used to back their’ skill heavily, it was a very 
important consideration that the nine pins should be set 
up with scrupulous fairness. One had to keep a sharp look 
out and see that one’s adversary didn’t slip in a bit of 
damp glue under the centre pin before setting them up 
for one to shoot at. From the care with which they were 
always inspected arose the phrase which has since been 
corrupted into “as right as ninepence.” 

Of course ninepenco itself is all right, especially if you 
send it to the Freso Arm Fonp. 


Right as 
Ninepence. 


WaeEw a beggar accosts you and pours out a tale of woe 
from a mouth reeking of liquid refresh- 
ment, you very properly coma to the 
conclusion that his is not a case doserving 
of your charity. And that is discrimination. When you 
are approached by someone you know on behalf of another 


Personal. 


Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whose suggestion for a title te used. 
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who is really badly in need of a little help, even if it only 
amounts to a few pence, and you can amply satisfy your- 
self that the case is perfectly genuine can afford to 
give those few pence, you do so willingly unless you are 
Constitutionally built with a streak of meanness running 
through your nature. 

I, as your friend, draw your attention to the most 
deserving, genuine, and the cheapest charity in the world, 
the Fresh Air Fund, and I ask you to do a really charitable 
act and send the Fund the small sum of ninepence. You 
won’t, you can’t, miss it very much, and it will mean a 
never-to-be-forgotten day of happiness in the life of some 

or little urchin. You will help to make the worls 

righter if you do. 


——— 


Bg sure you get the collecting form for the Fresh Ai 
which you ‘will find inserted 


The F.A.F. in this copy of Pearson's Weekly. Also 
coseoune be quite sure you do not waste it. 


It is placed there for the purpose of 
inducing you to collect as much moncy 
a8 you can from your friends and relations, each amount 
to be marked in the space provided orf the leaflet. So you 
will see that if you throw away the leaflet unused, it means 
serious loss to the little children who otherwise would 
have eninyed a day in the country away from the slums 
in which they spend most of the year. 

If you feel disinclined to bother about getting together 
a few abilli r letting your children s0—you can 
at least pass the form on to someone who feels sufficiently 
kind-hearted to take a little trouble in the matter. But 
I am eure that it will not be necessary to do this, as you 
will return the paper to the Honorary Seoretary of the 
Fresh Air Fund, filled up and accompanied by a posta! 
order. You will, won't you ? 


No doubt you are aware that £8 2s. pays for a special 
oe outing for a complete party of 


F.AF. children, and that the donor of that 
ecial amount names the day himself. Already 
jays. the following special days’ outings have 


been arranged :—June 8th, “ Remount 

Depot, Mooi River,” day. June 9 th, “ The Cottage Party.” 
June 9th, “Mr. N. Sherwood’s” bgt June 10th, 
“Thoma IT.” day. June 11th, “ 86th Company, R.G.A., 
Karachi,” day. 
Fresh Air Fund Figures. 

Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,647 15s. 84d. 
stares McIver, 108.; Mrs. F. Dunn, 10s.; Lord Li attock, 
£10; W. D., £2 2s; G. Leach, £2 28.; J. ‘Troleaven, 10s.; W. 
Sidney Mayne, £1; Mm. Nimmo, 3e.; H. A. Beulter, £1 1s.; 
. G. A. 6d Map and Webb, Lid, £50; Anon., 


>See 


&5; 
‘yen od. BW 

AL and L. M. H., 68.; . 

.; Bert Edaey, 18.; Rev. and irs. R. C. Edwards, 

£1, 8. Wilkins, 4s. 6d.; A. 8. H., 18. 
Gouuzcren : ‘our Bandsmen, lst Rif. Brigade, 3s.; Staff of Agso- 

ciated Portland Cement, Ltd., White’s Branch, per E. R. Gunner, 

a 128.; Philip, —_ ane Charlie King Smith, 15s. 3d.; F. ©. & 


Grand (P. W.) total, £1,850 16s. 94d. 


There are no efpenses of m ment for the Fresh Air Fund. 
Every penny subscribed to or fare. All 
Limited, the ; a4 Limited, the AN 
Limited, and the School Union. There 

of clas or creed. 


attendants. Su ons 

tary, P.A.P., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.. 
and will be acknowledged in paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee  « <«_¢ 
«__« - Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
te comne “ £6,000,000 = am 


paid over 
Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


BEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Beeretary. 
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SCOUT ~ POSTCARDS. 


a : J ete > 
Some picture are. just worth. sending. the post and that is all. Good Turme—are reproduced on this page, and the remainder illustrate scenes from 
Some are “ e ape nice, And: some are beautiful: The “Scout” B.-P.’s Holiday 


and would be a credit to any; album. 
There are twelve subjects:in the New Series. Six of them—showing Boy Scouts doing 


COUPLINGS. 
(Continued from | page 1016.). 


60 Prizes of 10s. Each. 


hott, T, The Row, Ainstable, Carlisle, 

tin, B., 21 Bride Lane, B.C. 

Karner, V., Downfield, Dundec. ' 
rnett, J., Castle Mills, Edinbursh. 

uth, J. G., Envelope Dept., Rank of England. 2 

uldy, G., 3 Priory Ave., Walthamstow. 

inlet, [.., 10 Parkinson Ave., Scunthorpe. 

mictt, Miss A., Vernon Rd., Barnsley. 


vappell, P. H., Solicitor, Stourbridge. 

rstine, D., Stratford St., Masyhill, Glasgow, 
wan, D.8., Victoria Pl, Airdrie. 

weotith, F., 1 Eversley Villa, New Brizhton. 
wney, F., 3 Clarendon Ter., Plymouth. 

on, H., 23 Dunluce Ave., Belfast. 


od. By, 1 Alexander St., Clydebank. 
iy, G., Helens Bay, Co. Down. 
vrison, A. A., 38 Nunthorpe Rul, York. 
sues, J. A., 16 Buckingham Pi., Portsmouth. 
th, W._E , 101 Telephone. Rd., Southsea. 
~ €. E, 75 Danecroit Ret. Herne Hill. 
an, Rev. C. P., BOD. 7-Achiit Re, Drumeondra. 


ton. J. 21 Little Victoria, St., Belfast. 
Mrs., 38 Chester St., Swindo». 


‘an, Miss N., 4 Cranley, Gdns., Wallington. 
Me cllagh, Dr. A, Bi, West. Hart 
lhcnzie, Mas., 129 Beechesoft- Rd., Tooting. 
svuchael, Mrs.. 8 Hynd Ave., Glasgow. 

umira, W. J., 7 St. Martins, Leicester. 
-'. £., Studio, Morriston. Swansea. 

Mrs., 80 Queen’s Rd., Richmond. 

' U., 9 Dodsworth Court, Leeds. 

W.. Glendower, Heworth. 
vita, G., Marlboro’ Rd., Swansea. 


J., 223 Capstone Rd., Bournemouth. = 
Vs. «> Mrs, 51 Caledon Rd., East Wall, Dublin ~ 


Street, London, W.C., for 1s. 1d. post free. Please mark “ Postcard Department” on 
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